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MENDELSSOHN’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 

We have been favoured by Messrs. Ewer, of Newgate- 
street, with copies of Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major, 
arranged for two performers on the pianoforte, and the same 
composer’s operetta, Son and Stranger, in pianoforte score, 
They have been placed in the hands of Mr. Macfarren, who 
will review them immediately after the termination of the 
present series of articles on Fidelio, 





FIDELIO. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The next movement is one of remarkable musical interest. 
It contains some of the most beautiful and the most touching 
phrases of melody in the whole opera. Of these we may 
especially cite the close in A flat on the words “Ich biu es 
nur noch nicht gewohnt,” in answer to Rokko’s doubt of 
Leonore’s courage for the task upon which she is to enter ; 
then the plaintively expressive rendering of the exclamation 
“O welch ein Schmerz,” when the devoted heroine has the 
sense of her sorrows newly awakened by the jailor’s allusion 
to their master’s severity ; then Leonore’s impassioned appeal 
to Rokko, when, supposing that the timid Fidelio weeps from 
unwillingness to fulfil his new and painful duty, he proposes 
to descend into the prison alone, and she, clinging to him with 
eager entreaty, protests, “ Ich muss ihn sehn ;” lastly, the most 
beautiful of all, the lovely ensemble that closes the movement, 
‘« So siumen wir nun linger nicht,” one of the happiest inspira- 
tions by which this great master and mighty genius has eve1 
been enabled to prove his greatness. A powerful point o ex- 
pression occurs near the commencement of the movement, when 
Rokko speaks of their dreadful duty in the ruined cistern, and 
observes that Leonore shudders. Here we have an anticipation, 
first of the entr’acte, the mysterious pathos of which so well 
prepares us for the discovery of the dungeon scene, with all its 
gloomy misery in the second act ; afterwards of the melodramatic 
music, when Leonore and Rokko descend into the cell, and the 
former tries to make her companion believe that it is the chill 
and not the horror of the place that makes her tremble. We 
must especially notice in this movement the ceaseless change 
of harmony upon every quaver that characterises the principal 
subject, and the luxurious richness of the instrumentation, in 
which the tone of the clarionets and bassoons is _parti- 
cularly prominent. A curious characteristic of Beethoven is 
wanifest in this andante—namely, the unscrupulous manner in 








which the harmony notes are taken at the same time as the 
accented passing-notes that resolve upon them (such as we find 
exampled in the rivulet movement of the pastoral symphony,) 
and further, the very singular manner in which passing notes 
in several parts, forming, indeed, complete and distinct har- 
monies, are taken against the sustained notes of the voices. 
This andante makes a most grateful contrast to the two agita« 
ted movements that precede and follow it. 


Upon this immediately follows a declamatory movement of 
a hurried, agitated character, the chief interest of which con< 
sists in the powerful rendering of the words, there being in 
the whole but few points such as abound in the preceding 
andante, that are remarkable for abstract musical beauty. 
Marzelline and Jacquino arrive hurriedly, to warn Rokko that 
the governor has been informed of the enlargement of the pri 
soners, and comes, full of anger, to punish the temerity of the 
jailor, who has, unallowed, given them this temporary liberty. 
An unexpected burst on E flat, when several instruments are 
employed for the first time, introduces Pizarro with an effect 
equally simple and startling. 
Rokko throws the fine-hearted old man into the greatest per- 
plexity to find excuses. First he makes some futile efforts to 
screen himself behind the fine weather and the warm sun< 
shine, as a reason for his illegal indulgence of the prisoners 
under his care. Then, struck with a sudden thought, which 
he believes to be a happy one, he explains that it is the king’s 
birth-day, which they always celebrate with the like rejoicing ; 
the brilliant effect of the change into D major, and the hearty 
loyalty of the firm and forcible music that is set to this passage 
is highly characteristic and truly admirable. This too fails to 
justify Rokko to the implacable tyrant. The feeling of the music 
now suddenly changes, and Rokko whispers to Pizarro, that “He 
in the secret dungeon is to perish, so may not those others cheer= 
fully roam for their short hour unrestrained.” The same idea 
that is suggested by Rokko when he speaks of Pizarro’s in« 
tended victim is further developed by the governor when he 
bids his menial hasten to prepare the grave; then ordering 
him to conduct the prisoners back to their cells, he warns him 
never again so hardily to presume upon the power of his office, 

The last movement of this finale is to us the least dramatic, 
the least musically interesting, and the least effective portion 
of the opera. Here the writer must be allowed to lay aside 
for a moment the mystery of criticism, and to speak in his 
own person upon the strength of what small experience in the 
musical and dramatic art he may by careful study have 


The tyrant’s reprimand of 
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acquired, unwilling to veil under the ambiguity of the 
anonymical form, which custom and convenience have induced 
him to employ throughout these papers, the heretical opinions 
he is about to demonstrate. Perhaps in this very word 
“ opinion” I may be felt to presume upon the toleration of 
such of those who have thus far accompanied me, in my mi- 
nute examination of this great and most impressive work,who 
may with reason say that one who is incompetent to judge is 
incapable to form an opinion, Waive then the word “ opinions ;” 
call them instinct, call them prejudices, (though I earnestly 
hope they merit, from their sincerity alone, a milder considera- 
tion than this last calling would imply), but let me give them 
expression, since in this I shall prove the hearty truth of my 
enthusiastic admiration of what my exeitement on hearing it, 
no less than my observation on examining it, makes me feel 
to be the masterpiece of all dramatic music—which may thus 
be distinguished from that blind reverence for a work or for a 
writer that shows us incompetent to appreciate beauties, since 
incapable to discern defects. To find fault with the ideas of 
Beethoven would be alike unwelcome to my readers and my- 
self; to deprecate his choice of a subject for the exercise of 
his gorgeous imagination, searcely less ungracious. Let me 
then say how I should have wished the libretto to be modi- 
fied at the conclusion of the first act, had this otherwise most 
excellently constructed and highly suggestive lyrical drama 
been offered to me for composition ; and let it then be con- 
sidered whether a more effective and a not less beautiful 
climax to the ever “ lengthening chain” of interest and 
excitement, might not have been produced by the all but 
almighty power of Beethoven. Instead of the tranquil 
“ farewell to sunlight” of the prisoners, and the similarly 
didactic lines of each of the five principal characters, I should 
have preferred that something of a more agitated character 
should have been substituted; such, for instance, us the vio- 
lent forcing of the reluctant prisoners back to their night in 
day, their life in death—their vainly turning back for a last 
look upon the sun, which they may never see again, and 
perhaps, recurring to some phrase from the opening movement 
of the finale, which might have been always interrupted by 
turbulent music of the governor and his soldiery—then the 
fruitless appeals of the benevolent jailor and his associates to 
the relentless tyrant who commands them ; and, lastly, the 
secret exultation of the devoted Leonore at her now certainty 
that she will see, and her confident hope that she may help, 
her husband. 


This, or matter more or less in the style of this, might, I 
believe, have given scope for the exercise of the highest facul- 
ties of Beethoven’s genius ; whereas in the scene as it stands, 
I cannot but feel that the composer is contending with a diffi- 
culty, and that he is striving in vain to produce an effect 
from a;nullity of means. Regarding the movement as it is— 
not as it might have been—it cannot but be felt that the 
opening four bars lead one to expect very much more than is 





fulfilled im. the sequel; they are broad, and clear, and bold, 


the elaborate sonata of Hummel in F minor ; a caprice of Mr. 





whereas the greater part of what follows is remarkably want- 
ing in these qualities. A passage that occurs at a somewhat ad- 

vanced period of the movement, not a little like a prominent 

feature in the last movement of the symphony in D major of 

the same composer, when the solo voices successivély enter, 

commencing with Rokko on the words, “ Mir beben meine 

Glieder,” while the chorus sustain the octave F, and 

which is subsequently repeated, is smooth, and conduces much 

to the generally tranquil and, in such a situation, tame cha- 

racter of the movement. Another recurrence to the very re- 
markable point in he duet for two basses, the four notes to 
which Pizarro sings,“Und er verstummt,” previously introduced 
with so great effect, because with such perfect pertinence to 
the situation, appears here to have no meaning; at least, 
no meaning is superficially apparent, and thus it weakens the 
purpose of its former application. It is where the bass voices 

of the chorus sing with the bass instruments “ Lebwohl, leb- 

wohl” ; previous to the introduction of the opening phrase of 
the movement in the key of D flat. Taken as a whole, this 
stretto of the first finale of Fidelio is not only a weak part of 
a great work, but, truly, one of the most effectless termina- 
tions to an act that exists upon the stage. The want of effect 
here alleged arises not merely from the weakness of the move- 
ment itself, but greatly also from the surpassing strength of all 
that has preceded it; the interest and the excitement have 
grown from the rising of the curtain until this place, and in 
this place, where more than all is expected, less than all is 
achieved. Far is it from the present purpose to require a 
vulgar bombastic flourish of senseless sound, or a bustling tur- 
moil that would be meaningless ; the action might surely 

have been so conducted as to have given the composer oppor- 

tunity for a spirited and energetic climax to this first division 
of his work, which would in no way have interfered with the 

very different character that the music assumes at the com-, 
mencement of the next act, and would greatly have enhanced 

the impression upon all hearers of the countless beauties with 
which the first act is so richly studded. As it is, although 
there has been much to charm, there has been nothing to re- 
kindle the enthusiasm of an audience which the prisoners’ 

chorus always excites. 

G. A. M, 


(To be continned.) 








M. ALEXANDRE BILLET’S THIRD AND LAST 
CONCERT, 


This performance took place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Monday, and was attended by a very numerous and 
musical audience, much moreso, indeed, than either of the 
previous concerts, at-both of which the very large preponder- 
ance of ladies present prevented that warm ex: n of ad- 
miration which M. Billet’s playing so eminently merits, and 
which on this last oceasion was most freely and cordially 
awarded. Our bold and yigorous pianist executed on Monday 
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- §. Bennett in D minor (one of the composer's very earliest 
productions) ; an Allegro Appassionato by Mr, E. J, Loder, 
a work of so very great interest asto make us long for more 
music of the same class from the same intelligent author ; the 
movement in A from the characteristic pieces of Mendels- 
sohn, which was first rendered familiar to our concert 
audiences by the perfect performance of the equally gifted and 
lamented Filtsch, and the caprice in F sharp minor of the 
same composer ; lastly, a selection of studies by Billet himself, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Thalberg, in the second of which 
(a most effective composition) he was unanimously and de- 
servedly encored. 

The vocal music was of a very interesting character, and 
was supported by Madame Macfarren and Herr Stockhausen, 
admirably accompanied by Mr. Frank Mori. Madame Maefarren 
sang first the song from the Sleeper Awakened, ‘‘F orget it not,” 
with so much purity of style and earnestness of expression 
as to be loudly called upon to repeat it, instead of which, how- 
ever, she substituted Mendelssohn’s simply beautiful volkslied, 
« Es ist bestiment in Gottes Rath,” her charming singing of 
which was nota little enhanced by the musicianly manner 
with which she accompanied herself on the pianoforte. Herr 
Stockhausen sang Mendelssohn’s ‘Aug Flugelor des 
Gesanges,” which being re-demanded, he substituted “‘ Dein 
ut mein Herz” of Schubert. He sang also two songs of this 
last composer from Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
hitherto unknown to us, which possesses that great musical 
interest for which the works of this voluminous Lieder writer 
areeminent. Madame Macfarren sangalso the most impas- 
sioned of all Mendelssohn’s most impassioned songs, the 
“ Suleika,” which he first set from Goethe’s set of poems, 
Suleika and Hafiz, and was very loudly and continuously 
applauded. We cannot take leave of this series of concerts, so 
full of the highest interest to the real musical dilettanti, with- 
out according once more our heartiest praise to M. Billet for 
his introduction to the world of. many classical works of first- 
rate excellence that were before nearly or wholly unknown, 
and some truly beautiful compositions of English musicians 
that are an honour to their authors, to the country in which 
they have been produced, and to the excellent judgment of the 
skilful executant, who has done thus much to give them their 
proper place in general appreciation. 


ae 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The seventh meeting, which took place on Tuesday in 
Willis’s rooms, was remarkable for the first, and probably only 
appearance this season, of the justly renowned violinist, M. 

ieuxtemps, who, as chief of a great school, has long exercised 
a preponderating influence on the art, not merely as an execu- 
tant, but as a composer. It is a compliment to Mr. Ella 
that M. Vieuxtemps, whose position at the Court of the Czar 
calls him immediately back to St. Petersburgh, should have 
come to England for the sole purpose of fulfilling an engage- 
ment, contracted some months past, to perform at one of the 
concerts of the Musical Union. The reception accorded to the 
great Belgian violinist, whose talent combines all the best 
qualities of Viotti, Baillot, and De Beriot, with a mechanism 
and command of the instrument far surpassing any of them, 
was of that flattering description never awarded but to artists 
of the highest eminence. He was literally overwhelmed with 
applause when he came forward to take the first violin part in 

aydn’s quartet in G, Op. 81, with which the programme 
commenced. 


Che first quality that strikes the hearer in the playing of 
M. Vieuxtemps is a breadth and volume of tone which none 
have exceeded, if, indeed, any have equalled. This tone is 
not merely distinguished for strength, but for excessive purity, 
and the ease with which the player endows it with variety and 
contrast, by the plainest mechanical devices. The execution 
of M. Vieuxtemps is wonderfully correct. and his manner of 
phrasing large, and full of sentiment. Of the two full pieces 
in which he took part—the quartet, already mentioned, of 
Haydn, and Beethoven’s quintet in C major, Op. 29—the 
latter is most fitted to bring out the peculiar qualities of his 
playing. The quartet of Haydn demands a certain piquancy 
and lightness foreign to the Belgian school, which leans more 
gracefully to music wherein grandeur and energy constitute 
the elements of expression. Beethoven's quintet would seem 
to have been composed for M. Vieuxtemps, so thoroughly does 
he enter into the spirit of every movement, and so well are 
his ample means adapted to the phrases and allotted 
to the first violin. In the opening of the allegro moderato his 
fine and broad legato bowing is developed to the best advan- 
tage ; while the adagio abounds in features of melody and 
rhythm, which in his hands attain what may be termed the 
eloquence of expression. But the masterpiece of M. Vieux- 
temps, both in style and execution, that which more completely 
than anything else has identified the talent of the player 
with the beauty of the music, is the finale. This, although 
as a composition by no means comparable to the first move- 
ment, as a piece of display yields to nothing in the whole ran 
of chamber music. Here M. Vieuxtemps—whether in the 
fury of the poetically imagined storm, or in the quietude of 
the simple pastoral theme, which twice arrests the impetuous 
course of the movement, and affords a contrast at once so 
agreeable and natural—is equally forcible and true. We 
never remember him to have played more perfectly—never to 
have created a more profound impression, His tone seemed 
larger and brighter than ever, while the accuracy of his bowing 
and fingering was only equalled by the vigour and solidity of 
his style. The applause was enthusiastic at the end of the 
quintet. We need only mention that, in addition to these 
classical pieces, M. Vieuxtemps performed a solo fantasia of 
his own, entitled Souvenir de Bosphore, hardly to be excelled, 
in its way, as an exercise for manual dexterity. In another 
light the Souvenir de Bosphore can only claim the consideration 
due to a bagatelle ; but since those who can do great things 
well are for the most part successful in small, the bagatelles of 
M. Vieuxtemps, whose concertos are accepted as models of the 
present school of composition for the violin, must not be con- 
founded with those of ordinary musicians. The Souvenir de 
Bosphore, like all the fantasias of its author, is scarcely more 
to be admired for the brilliancy of its effects than for the skil- 
ful manner in which it is conducted. The performance of this 
solo was received with vehement demonstrations of satisfaction 
from the audience, M. Vieuxtemps retiring amid loud and 
long continued plaudits. In the quartet he was ably sup- 
ported by MM. Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti; and in the quintet 
by the same gentlemen, with the addition of Mr. Webb. 


The concert was agreeably relieved by an expressive and 
highly finished performance of one of the most beautiful 
sonatas of Beethoven—that in E flat, Op. 33, for pianoforte 
solo—by M. Charles Hallé, who also accompanied M. Vieux- 
temps in the fantasia with extreme ability. The room was 
cro&ded by a fashionable and aristocratic audience. 
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VIEUXTEMPS. 
(From Ella’s Musical Union.) 
“Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield.” 


We cannot sufficiently admire the kind feeling which has 
prompted this great violinist to quit his family, at a moment of 
anxious solicitude, to enable us to keep good faith with our 
members. During his three months congé from the Imperial 
Court of Russia, Vieuxtemps has passed most of the time in 
Paris, where he has given three grand concerts, crowded to 
excess. 

In Vieuxtemps the French have justly recognised the only 
disciple living in whose style are embodied the grand charac- 
teristics of violin playing, bequeathed to the French nation in 
a work by the greatest artist that ever played or understood 
the violin—Baillot. L’Art du Violon, by this musical philo- 
sopher, contains better instruction on the general principles of 
taste and expression than any treatise we ever perused. There 
is no artist from whom we have experienced so many disin- 
terested acts of kindness, and who is more universally ad- 
mired for his talent and unaffected manners than Vieuxtemps ; 
and the short visit which he honours us with we shall ever 
regard as an affectionate token of kindly brotherhood ; and 
the members of the Musical Union will not fail to appreciate 
the motive. 





MARBLE BUST OF BEETHOVEN. 
MR. N. BURNARD, SCULPTOR. 
(From Ella’s Musical Union.) 


A new bust of Beethoven by the above artist, with the 
motivo of the C minor Symphony engraved on its base, was 
inaugurated with musical ceremonies on the 21st of June, at 
the residence of the owner, Mr. Frederick Beale, the respected 
Treasurer of the Musical Union. As a work of art, this new 
bust is superior to any that we have seen, and on the 
authority of a pupil of Beethoven, Mr. Potter, the sculptor 
has succeeded in chiselling the true expression of the immortal 
composer. Mr. Burnard, we believe, is a self-taught artist, 
and has long been employed in the studios of better-known 
sculptors ; but from the signal triumph of this his first attempt 
at an original work, we have little doubt that his talent will 
command patronage. At the féte given on the occasion by 
Mr. Beale, with his wonted hospitality towards men of genius 
and fame, upwards of one hundred musicians and their 
families were present. 

It was indeed a pleasing sight to behold such an array of 
talent paying homage to the dead and living—-the composer 
and sculptor. Surrounding the veiled bust, whilst an appro- 
priate selection of Beethoven’s works was played, we observed 
on our entrance, Berlioz, Fischoff, Yansa, Sivori, Potter, Silas, 
Loder, Briccialdi, Blumenthal, Owen Jones,and a host of cele- 
brities. Messrs. Ernst, Sivori, Eckert, Franks, Rousselot, Potter, 
Sloper and Silas took part in the Quartet in C minor, Trio, in 
E flat (Op. 70), Sonata in F, and Marras sang Adelaide. The 
bust being unveiled, M. S. David extemporized an oration, in 
glowing admiration of the genius of Beethoven, which ter- 
minated with acclamations. A more interesting ceremony we 
have seldom witnessed, and we could not but feel how gratify- 
ing such a scene, in an institute devoted to the muse, would be 
to amateurs; not less enthusiastic in their love of music, but 
who are denied the opportunity of associating with professors 
in thus paying their homage to art. 





—_—_—— 











MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEES. 


Mr. Brinley Richards, one of our most- able pianists and 
musicians, summoned his friends on Monday, June 28rd, to 
the first of two performances of classical music for the piano- 
forte, in the New Beethoven Rooms, which were completely 


filled by an aristocratic and fashionable audience. We have 
rarely remarked a more strict and undeviating attention paid 
to a selection exclusively of serious music. Mr. Brinley 
Richards was assisted by Ernst (violin) and Piatti (violoncello), 
with whom he played Beethoven’s first trio in C minor, and 
with Ernst Mozart’s fine and elaborate sonata in A, for 
piano and violin. Both were admirably performed ; the latter 
especially, one of the most difficult and trying of Mozart's 
chamber pieces. Mr. Richards also played solos, selections 
from Mendelssohn and Sterndale Bennett, besides some elegant 
pieces of his own composition, among which “ The Vision,” a 
romance, and a scherzo, called the “ Rivulet and the Birds,” 
attracted particular attention, and were loudly applauded. 
Not the least interesting of the performances was the Andante 
con Variazioni of Mendelssohn (Op. 83—Posthumous), for 
two performers on the pianoforte, in which Mr. Richards was 
assisted by Mr. Cipriani Potter. If all “ variations” were 
like these, there would-be no defenct for the opponents of 
this particular form of fantasia. One of Signor Bottesini’s 
wonderful exhibitions on the contrabasso, and a couple of airs 
by that popular favourite, Miss Catherine Hayes, agreeably 
varied the programme. Mr. Cipriani Potter presided, as 
accompanist, at the pianoforte. 

The following isa list of the subscribers to Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Concert ;— 


The Right Hon. the Ladies Pelham Clinton, the Right Ion. 
the Countess of Beauchamp, the Right Hon. the Countess Dun- 
garvon, the Right Hcn. the Lady Robert Grosvenor, the 
Baroness Braye, the Baroness de Rutzen, Lady Moreton, Lady 
Sidney Morgan, Lady Atkinson, Lady Talfourd, Lady Taunton, 
Lady Congreve Whiting, the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Yelverton, the 
Hon. Mrs. W. Chetwynd Talbot, the Hon. Mrs. H. Wilbraham, 
the Hon. Mrs. Wyatt Edghill, the Right Hon. the Earl of Beau- 
champ, the Hon. J: Fortescue, M. P., Sir Jasper Atkinson, Miss 
Grosvenor, Miss Congreve, Mrs. Newton Scott, Mrs. ‘I’. Page, 
Miss King, Miss Clara Kiog, Miss H. King, Mrs. Fred. Salmon, 
Mrs. Robert Raikes, Miss Minnie, Mrs. Horace Twiss, Miss 
Peddie, Mrs, J. Pilcher, Miss Pilcher, Mrs. J. Somes, Miss 
Saxton, Miss Bentley, Mrs. Fred. Somes, the Misses Gadsden, 
the Misses Bullock, Miss Delman, Mrs. Rawlinson, Miss Raw- 
linson, Mrs. Ackers, Miss Pratt, Miss Dundas, Miss Clayton, 
Miss Stanfield, Miss Steele, Miss Partridge, Miss Cuff, Mrs. 
Fearenside, the Misses Macdonnell, Miss Major, Newton, Scott, 
Esq., H. Broadwood, Esq., the Rev. Wyatt Edgbill, W. King, 
Esq., Fred. Salmon, Esq., Robert Raikes, Esq., — Lutwidge, 
Esq., Fred. Genet, Esq., Pryce Major, Esq., Dr. H. Morris, 
Cockburn Hyde, Esq., W. Banting, Esq., Edward Gilbertson, 
Esq., I, Banting, Esq., John Masson, Esq., John Parker, Esq., 
Henry Leslie, Esq., St. Vincent Jervis, Esq., F. Johnson, Esq., 
G. Bentley, Esq., Fred. Somes, Esq., — Somes, Esq., Bdward 
Micklam, Esq., Richard Blake, Esq., Thomas Reed, Esq., George 
Reeve, Esq., Edward Reeve, Esq., George Wilson, Esq., Rev. 
F. Hamilton, Rev. W. Cazelet, H. F. Gadsden, Esq., Edward 
Bullock, Esq., — Cuff, Esq., John ‘Fearenside, Esq., Eneas 
Macdonnell, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Major, H. Roberts, Esq. 


Who, after reading the above catalogue of fashionable 
names, which we have quoted for a purpose that must be evi- 
dent to our readers, will continue to assert that the aristocracy 


‘and fashion of this metropolis are indifferent to the best 


chamber music? Mr, Brinley Richards, by his numerous and 
splendid connection, has been able at the outset to prove the 
contrary. ; 




















THE COMMAND NIGHT AT HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 
The following letter has been addressed to the Times :— 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Siz,—Your paper of this day contains a notice from Mr. Lumley 
which is so unjust that I beg to direct your attention to it as the 
only source of redress that I am aware of. 

am a subscriber for all the Tuesdays and Saturdays at the 
Queen’s Theatre during the subscription sezson. In the article of 
this day Mr. Lumley announces that the Saturday subscription of 
this week is to be changed to next Thursday, because the Queen 
commands the opera oa Saturday. On Thursday I am engaged, 
as my arrangements are made for ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays—the 
regular opera nights. I am an old subscriber to Lumley’s 
theatre, and never go to Covent Garden; but if I be rejected on 
Saturday I will never put my foot in his theatre as long as he has 
the management. 

Yours, Sir, with great respect, 
June 30. Very Oxp Susscriser. 


An explanation appeared in the same Journal the day after 
to the following effect :— , 


Her Masesty’s Tusatre—We have made inquiries into the 
circumstances referred to in a letter inserted in The Times of yes- 
terday, involving a public question—the suspending the subscrip- 
tion on the occasion of the Queen’s State visit on Saturday next. 
A state visit, we presume, is intended as an act of grace and a 
benefit to the director. ‘The occasion is an extraordinary one— 
the visit in State of Her Majesty as Queen to her theatre ; andas 
it seems no other day could be chosen, and that numerous boxes 
were indispensably required to form the State box, the State visit 
could scarcely have taken place if the claims of others were sub- 
ject to no law and no necessity. 


And here the matter ended. 








THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


_ A very numerous meeting of British authors, publishers, sta- 
tioners, printers, and others interested in the subject of copyright, 
was held on Tuesday afternoon at the Hanover-square Rooms, to 
take into consideration the present anomalous state of the laws 
relating thereto, as recently interpreted in the Court of Error. 
The circular convening the meeting stated, that by this interpeta- 
tion, which reversed several recent decisions, the claim of a non- 
resident ree, > author to copyright in this country was allowed, 
although the English author was strictly excluded from the benefit 
of copyright in foreign countries. The unreciprocated privilege 
thus conferred on foreigners, if finally established, would prove 
extremely prejudicial to the interests of British literature in all 
its depariments, while it removed every inducement to the accept- 
ance of their proposed International Copyright Act. The chair 
was taken by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was supported by 
Mr. Henry Bohn as vice-chairman. Among those on the platform 
we observed Messrs. George Cruikshank, William Howitt, John 
Halton Henry Colburn, R. H. Horne, and William Macfar- 

e, &c. 

Sir E. Burwer Lrrron opened the proceedings by an able 
pn which he observed, that he had been requested to take 
the chair, to bring before the public a question which was exciting 
a great interest among all those who were connected with literar 
property. He would put before them briefly his opinion, althou h 
there prighe be gentlemen present who differed from him. Te 
assured them, however, that when he took that chair he was deter- 
mined that every one should enjoy a fair hearing. An act of Par- 
liament, entitled the 8th of Anne, was cited as an act for the 
encouragement of learning by vesting the copies of printed books 
in the authors and purchasers of such copies during the time 
therein mentioned, and of which the preamble stated that it was 
for the encouragement of learned men to compose and write useful 
books, and to prevent the reprinting of books without the consent 
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of the authors and proprietors. Besides this, the 12th George II., 
15th George III., 41st George ILI., and other acts, were passed, 
which established a literary property by investing authors with a 
copyright of the works written by them. It was true that at first 
foreign works had very little interest here; they were naturally 
more sought after in the land where the language in which the 

were written was used. But more lately they began ta publis 

works in countries other than their own, and in some cases political 
and theological works, which were contrary to the opinions of their 
own country, were published in other countries. This was the 
ease both with French and Italian authors. He would only men- 
tion the celebrated instance of Voltaire, who. published some of 
his works in Holland, but could not obtain a copyright. He after- 
wards came over to London and enjoyed the intimacy of many 
distinguished statesmen and other persons, and was especially the 
friend of Walpole, under whom the act of Anne had been passed, 
but he was never able to obtain a copyright, nor was he ever led 
to believe that he had any right of the sort. He raised £6000 by 
subscriptions to his works, and if purchase could have given him @ 
copyright he was clearly entitled to it. He published two editions 
in London, and sutsequently a third; but so far from possessing 
copyright, there was an edition published by Thompson without 
any of the corrections made by him in his own published editions. 
He then wrote a work in English under his master. It was trans- 
lated into French and corrected by himself, and if ever there was 
a case when copyright might be given it would be on such an occa- 
sion. But this very essay was printed in 1739 without his cor- 
rections and with all the faults, which had almost driven him mad. 
Again, his complete works were published at Oxford, in which he 
was not styled Voltaire, but Arouet, the name of his father. Now, 
here was the case of a most celebrated man, acquainted with the 
most eminent persons, and personally known to those who passed 
the very act of Anne, and yet did not even think he could obtain 
or possess a copyright in England. He would not fatigue them 
with quoting cases of disputed copyright. He would pass at once 
to a case which occurred two years back, premising that the law 
was not disputed before 1822. In the case of “ Boosey v. Pur- 
day,” it was declared that the right was only intended for the 
benefit of English authors, and that foreigners could not obtain a copy- 
right here. All this had been reversed by Lord Campbell, who had 
decided that the foreigner, by sending his work here for first or simul- 
taneous publication, and the publisher in this country, have the 
same privileges as an English author. He should not for an in- 
stant attempt to set up a contrary opinion if he did not think 
that Lord Campbell had decided the question rather according to 
his views of literary property and political economy rather than 
as a judgment of law. He had said that it was an act for en- 
couraging learning ; but even supposing it was only to be applied to 
learning, he would ask, might it not be rather advisable that fo- 
reigners should publish first in this country? He quoted two acts 
of Edward IV. and Richard ITI. to show that the legislature en- 
couraged foreign books, and enabled them to be brought over. 
This was also recited in the act of Aune, and they would, indeed, 
be barbarians if they opposed it. But it was a question whether 
one publisher should have the monopoly of the importation, or 
whether it should come through a variety of publishers. Granting 
that the act of Anne was for the protection of literature, was 
there not something in it of the utmost importance to foreigners P 
It was only since the peace that our literature had been published 
abroad. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was one of the first 
works that created any sensation in another country. What Pope 
and Richardson commenced, Scott and Byron followed up, and it 
was owing to them that light literature was encouraged abroad. 
Since the peace a large réading public was formed, who obtained 
the works of authors without their getting one shilling remunera- 
tion for it. He would appeal to any author or bookseller present, 
to say if there was not a considerable diminution in the demand 
for works. In lighter literature, it was true, the one in which he 
himself was engaged (applause) there was more demand; but, 
when they looked to the severe learning which the act of Anne 
was intended to protect, he would ask whether 200 or 300 copies 
would not make all the distinction between profit and loss? and, 





further, was not this difference in the demand created by the fos 
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reign reprints abroad used in Canada and the colonies? And 
this made so much difference that all habitual readers would ob- 
serve that our Belles Lettres were daily becoming extinct. When 
he had the honour of being in Parliament, he had placed on the 
table a motion for an international copyright act. (Applause.) 
They had recently passed an act by which copyright was given to 
the authors of those countries who would reciprocate the same. 
Some of the German States had entered into this arrangement. 
France and America still held back, although in both many emi- 
nent men were in favour of it ; ~but as long as this reading of the 
act of Anne was taken, the International Copyright Act would 
only be a sheet of parchment to make battledoors and shuttle- 
cocks of. Foreigners would not give anything unless they ob- 
tained something in return. In light literature alone, in his own 
case, if this law had been established when he began to write, he 
should have been £60,000 richer. He had no doubt the same re- 
sults would be observed in every other branch, and moreover that 
America would become a contributor to them instead of their 
chief despoiler. He had not much reliance on what they were 
told—that conscientious dealing was always the generator of re- 
ciprocity. They were told they must continue to do right, what- 
ever other countries did; but he thought the first rule of a 
country was to protect its own. They had done what was right ; 
they had offered reciprocity, but as it was not received, he thought 
any act that would sanction or protect any State that pirated on 
them was most erroneous. By not joining in international Cony: 
right, the Americans were not protecting their own authors. The 

ublishers could tell any of their historians that he could get the 
best History of England (Macaulay’s) for nothing, and therefore 
would not give him his price; or to the novelist, that he "could 
obtain the last work of Dickens ; and so, when all these works were 
selling for a few cents throughout the country, the effect on the 
composition of their own authors must be very bad, as it would 
make them merely copyists of these works, instead of producing a 
spontaneous and distinct literature, as inhabitants of a totally dif- 
ferent country. Now, in Belgium, where they were as much ad- 
vanced in all industrial arts as in America, there was positively no 
native literature. About a century back it gave promise of a 
healthy existence, now it was thoroughly extinguished, owing to 
the Leen editions of French works published there ; and so it 
would be in America. Their Cooper and Irvine were children of 
@ past grnseiien, and none were rising in their stead with the ho- 
nourable exception of Mr. Prescott. The hon. chairman continued 
at some length to show that the Americans would be the losers by 
continuing their present system. He most sincerely regretted 
that he should be opposed to the views of some present, and to 
find himself demurring against the judgment of Lord Campbell, 
whom he considered as one of the most illustrious of a long line of 
ornaments to British jurisprudence; but in taking that chair he 
could not avoid expressing his regret at the course taken. Fur- 
ther, whatever might be their opinions as to the reprints in Ame- 
rica, they had no right to blame them so long as it was sanctioned 
by law. After some further remarks in praise of the great nation- 

ity of the Americans, the chairman called on Mr. Bohn to move 
the first resolution. 

Mr. H. Boun said, the views he advocated were expressed in a 
pamphlet, extracts from which he would read. He wished to lay 
briefly before them the principal facts connected with the subject of 
foreign copyright in Great Britain, and its bearings on the interests 
of literature. As his attention had been for some years directed to 
the subject, and he had considerable stake in what he considered 
their equitable interpretation in regard to foreign claims, he might 
bring before them circumstances which might not have previously 
occurred to them. He p d to give an enumeration of the 
several conflicting judgments which had recently taken place in the 
courts of law, also to give a review of various acts and cases which 
were cited as authorities, on the one side or the other, and an answer 
to the several arguments which had lately been put forth in the 
courts of law, or by opponents elsewhere. He would first mention 


the case of “ Boosey v. Jefferys,” which, as the most recent decision, 
was more immediately before them. He considered the judgment 

that case as directly opposed to the commercial spirit of the age, 
fenemach as it promoted foreign monopoly in this country, imposed 











foreign restrictions on a large ingredient of their cheap literature, 
and, by removing all inducements towards international copyright, 
put a veto on the beneficial extension of their own literature abroad. 
It held out a premium to foreign countries to plunder them more 
extensively than ever, their hands being more securely tied from 
self-defence. After stating the case which Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
alluded to, he proceeded to state that in ‘“ Ollendorff v. Black,” 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce granted an injunction restraining 
the defendant from importing a Frankfort edition of the plaintiff’s 
grammar, mainly on the plea of first publication in Great Britain, 
connected with the circumstance of the plaintiff being present him- 
self at the time. For some time previous to these cases decisions 
had been the other way; that was adverse to foreign claims. In 
1845; in “Chappell v. Purday,” the Court of Exchequer delivered 
an emphatic opinion that a foreign author residing abroad, who 
composed a work there, could have no copyright in this country, 
neither could the English assignee. This was confirmed by the 
same court in “ Boosey v. Purday.” Between the periods of these 
judgments in the Court of Exchequer, that was in 1848, the Court of 
Common Pleas pronounced a judgment enacting the reverse of 
those in the other court in the case of “ Cocks v. Purday,” which 
judgment was followed in another case, “‘ Boosey v. Davidson,” in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The first act which defined copyright 
in this country was that of Queen Anne, passed in 1709. Previously, 
for some years, there had been great uncertainty as to the existence 
of vested rights in literary composition, there being no express laws 
on the subject. Opinions ran in extremes. Some asserted that 
when thoughts were put to paper they became public property, and 
that only the manuscript was the exclusive property of the sas ag 
others that there was a perpetual property in literary composition 
as much as in freeholds. The act mentioned gave copyright 
for twenty-one years to books already printed, and fourteen to 
those which should thereafter be printed, and was passed in con- 
sequence of a petition from the London booksellers, and was the 
result of the united deliberation and judgment of many of the 
— authors of the day, none of whom were foreign, nor could 

ave any foreign interests whatever. After enumerating and ex- 
plaining the clauses of this and other acts on the subject, and quoting 
some other litigated cases—in one of which, when Clementi in 1822, 
had brought an action against Walker, to restrain him from selling 
what was called a piracy on Kalkbrenner, then resident in this 
country, the judges were clearly of opinion, that a foreign author 
had no British copyright, and Baron Bayley, in his opinion, said— 
“The statute of Anne not only gives protection to authors as to 
books thereafter to be published, but to books prievously printed ; 
but the British Legislature must be supposed to have legislated 
with a view to British interests and the advancement of British 
learning. By confining the privilege to British printing, British 
capital, workmen, and materials would be employed, and the work 
would be within the reach of the British public. By extending the 
privilege to foreign printing, the employment of British capital, 
workmen, and materials might be suspended, and the work never 
find its way to the British public. Without very clear words, 
therefore, to show an intention to extend the privilege to foreign 
publication, I should think it must be confine to books printed 
in this kingdom ; and instead of there being any such clear words 
to show that intention, there are provisions which strongly imply 
the lattcr.” He then considered at length the arguments of 
counsel in support of foreign claims, and showed that De Lolme 
and lhepin, who were said to have possessed copyrights here, in 
reality had nothing of the kind. In America a person could en 
copyright by becoming an American citizen and surrendering 
other allegiance. This could be effected by t a written oath 
for that purpose. After mentioning the mischief that might be 
apprehended by the present interpretation of the law he said, 
that he had an almost vital stake in the ion. His best 
property, however cheap it was produced, was taken from him 
reprints, when he had counted on the most beneficial sale ; 
own investments were treated as invalid under former constructions 
of the acts; and when, to redress himeelf, he attempted reprisals 
he was met by a change of views in the courts of law. He con- 
cluded by moving the following resolution ~~ 


“That this meeting views with apprehension the recent decisions of 
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the Court of Error, reversing the previous decision of the court of Ex- 


chequer, and thereby declaring that foreign authors resident abroad 
aré entitléd to British although subjects of a State which 
declines to avail itself of the Internation Copyright Act: that such 
decision, if finally established, must prove ex' ly prejudicial to the 

- interests of British literature in all its departments, while it removes a 
material inducement to the acceptance of foreign States of the Inter- 
national Copyright Act.” 


The Rev. Dr. Worthington seconded the resolution in a speech 
of some length, in which he introduced the following quotation 
from the rs lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, to show his views on 
copyright law :-— 

‘“‘ There seems to be in authors a stronger right of property than that 
by oceupancy—a metaphysical right, a right as it were by creation, 
which should from its very nature be perpetual, but the consent of 
nations is against it ; for wereit to be perpetual, no book, however use- 
ful, could be universally diffused among mankind, should the proprietor 
take it into his head to restrain the circulation. For the good of the 
world, therefore, whatever individual work has once been created by 
an. author and issued out by him, should be understood as no longer in 
his power, but as belonging to the public ; at the same time, the author 
is entitled to an adequate reward. ‘This he should have by an exclusive 
right to his work for a considerable number of years.” 


Ernest Jones (the Chartist), moved an amendment to the effect 
—that the meeting viewed with satisfaction the recent judgment 
of Lord Campbell as one of the preparatory steps, and as being 
most conducive to that which justice required, an international 
law of copyright—which was seconded by Mr. Wilkes, bookseller, 
of Craven-street, 

Mr. Foggle spoke in support of the resolutivn, 

Mr. Colburn said, that until some law was passed to protect 
copyright the interests of euthors were much endangered. They 
would not write unless they were protected, He had given 800/. 
or 10002. for books which at the present time, owing to the state 
of the law he would not give 100/. for. There wasa novel he 
had lately brought out which was taken over and reprinted in 

ica, and not only this, but published in a newspaper there ; 
and this newspaper would be sent all over the country free of ex- 
pense by Government. 

Mr Jetterys spoke of the piracy used with respect to musical 
publications. 

Mr. Novello supported the amendment. 

Mr. Cocks mentioned that Balfe and Wallace, as also Mr. 
George Osborne, Sterndale Bennett, Py amr Potter, and J. B. 
Cramer, sold their works abroad. He brought this under their 
notice to show that foreign kindness to the English had not been 
so much lost sight of as had been spoken about, 

Mr. Hyde Clarke spoke to the amendment; after which the 
chairman put the amendment, which was lost, and the original re- 
eye -- carried. : 

. G. Cruikshank, in a humorous speech, proposed the second 
resolution, which was as follows :— , 

“That this méeting considers the subject of great national interest 
and importance, and that the expense of determining the of 
the law thereon ought not to devolve on a private i aivideal. That, 
therefore, a society be formed to consider and adopt the gw ste 
to obtain a adjustment of the law, as well as to pro he, by 
public subscription, for the requisite expenditure.” 
which was séconded by Mr, M‘Farlane. 

Mr. Henty Mayhew wished to move an amendment of a rather 

; nature, but on a few words from the chairman withdrew 
it, an 


After some observations from Mr, H. Colburn, the meeting 








Dramatic Dutelliqgence. 


Sr. JAmes’s TuzAtaxr.—Frenc# Ptays—On inky 
last was produced, for the first time this season, Schiller’s 
work Stuart, adapted to the French stage by Mr. 

. The original has been cut up in the most merciless 
Tanner ; yet there still remains a sufficient amount of vitality 





to constitute a very palatable drama, abounding in interest, 
and calling on the pity and sympathy of the audience by posie 
tions and effects not usually found in the imitation of the soe 
called classical school, Mr. Lebrun has attempted to soften 
down the asperities of the German dramatist, to convert him 
as it were to his own standard of excellence—the school of Core 
neille and Racine. Hence arises a sort of duality in the indie 
viduality of the characters, as we frequently see on the French 
stage, when two, three, or more hands or heads set to work to 
produce a piece, the great desideratum of which should neces- 
sarily be unity of design, but which, in the course of sundry 
manipulations, turns out a mere piece of patchwork. We see 
combined in Marie Stuart the vigorous, daring geniusof the Ger- 
man dramatist, and the timid, doubting caution of the French 
translator, with the ghost of Racine in the distance, horrors 
struck at the audacity of the culprit and the fear of the Aca 
demy hanging over him like a stifling, portentous thunder- 
cloud, threatening to burst on his devoted head. The conse- 
quence of this hesitation is a certain amount of vigour and 
effect combined with much feebleness and timidity. The 
piece possesses no grand absorbing interest such as we find in 
Phédre, Horace, Cid, in which the action is gradually 
developed until the great event which forms the climax of th, 
tragedy is looked upon asa relief of the principal personag 
from all further suffering, and not as a calamity in itself, T. 
principal interest is here derived from the grouping of th® 
characters, from their historical celebrity, and from the sym 
pathy with which we are accustomed to view the unhappy 
martyrdom of the principal personage. Departing from histo- 
rical truth the author has produced one scene which constitutes 
the great point in the play ; we allude to the interview between 
the two queens, This is taken almost verbatim from the 
German. Into this scene Mademoiselle Rachel threw all her 
energies, and displayed such virulent and withering hate to- 
wards her sister as amounted to absolute ferocity. sudden 
transition from prayer and supplication to intense hatred—her 
humility—her subsequent exasperation, when taunted with 
the fate of her lovers, were admirably descriptive of the cha« 
racter. When Marie throws herself at the feet of Elizabeth, 
and exclaims— 
“ Reine, ne laissez pas votre sceur malheureuse, 

Tremblante 4 vos geroux vous supplier en vain, 

Et pour la relever, tendez-lui votre main—” 
the posture of the actress was the very incarnation of pro« 
found humility, as she pronounced the words. She has laid 
aside every recollection of queenly dignity, her hereditary and 
divine rights are here prostrate at the feet of her rival. She 
is no longer the queen of the first act, who, in her interview 
with Burleigh, has me ey jected the competency of the 
tribunal before which she is ee She is 
now the abandoned, feeble suppliant—her body is bent .for- 
ward, her hands extended, her eyes upraised in mute prayer 
and deprecation, When Elizabeth replies— 

“Le ciel, juste entre nous, yous met 4 votre place—-” 

a sudden thrill pervades her whole frame—she starts convul« 
sively to her feet-—the spirit of revenge and retaliation begins 
to rise within her; she, however, has sufficient force to sub- 
due this first impulse, and, in answer to the Queen’s threat— 

“Tl menagait ma tete, il va frapper la votre,” 
she teplies— 

“ Je suis soumise a Dieu; mais j’en garde l’espoir 

Vous n’abuserez pas d'un lable pouvoir.” 


But even in this humility, Mademoiselle Rachel contrived 
to prepare us for the subsequent outburst of frenetic rage ; her 
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voice trembles, her lips > gre the accent has lost much of 
its previous placidity and deprecativeness; there is less of 
prayer than of menace in her intonation ; it is the delivery of 
one who attempts to remain calm, being aware that therein 
dwells the only chance of safety, but who is unknowingly 
mastered by the workings of the inward soul. She bows her 
head to conceal her anger from Elizabeth ; but Elizabeth 
‘again launches forth into vituperous recriminations against 
her captive ; she wounds her in the most sensitive point of 
woman—both in her love and self-love. Then the unfortu- 
nate victim throws aside all restraint ; she boldly faces her 
jailor, and efter the ejaculation, “Oh, ma seur!” which 
spoke volumes of contempt, indignation, and undisguised ab- 
horrence, she pours forth a torrent of bitter irony and wither- 
ing reproaches. She proudly asserts her claim to the throne of 
England, and crushes her rival with her own amours, birth, 
and her mother’s adultery—- 
Le fruit de ]’adultére 
Profane insolémment le trone de Angleterre. 





Si le ciel était juste, indigne souveraine ! 
Vouz seriez 4 ma place, car je suis votre reine.” 

This was given with startling ferocity. Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel, who excels in the expression of passages of this descrip- 
tion, surpassed herself on this occasion; her every word was 
like the sharp blow of a dagger, sometimes struck in rapid 
succession, sometimes slowly descending into the wound, and 
seemingly searching into the most vital parts of the palpi- 
tating victim. The words, “car je suis votre reine” were 
given with supreme majesty. She drew herself up to her full 
height; an expression of quiet contempt and conscious supe- 
riority played upon her lips—her whole being seemed trans- 
formed. The effect produced was the greatest we ever wit- 
nessed on any stage; it was the triumph of the histrionic 
art. In her subsequent interview with Burleigh, she revels 
in the obloquy which she has heaped on her rival 3 she is re- 
venged beyond her most sanguine hopes— 


“Oui, devant Leicester. II doublait mon courage, 
Je lisais mon triomphe écrit sur son visage. 
Oui, quand j‘humiliais ses charmes orguuilleux, 
Leicester était 1a: j’etais reine 4 ses yeux.” 


A few curtailments would perhaps be necessary in the fifth 
act, more especially when Malle. Rachel is not on the stage ; 
yet there is a good idea of stage effect in this last act, which 
from the contrast with the preceding, produces a strong im- 
pression on the feelings. Mdlle. Rachel was totally trans- 
formed from what she had previously been. Indeed her whole 
conception of the character may be divided into three distinct 
parts during the three actsin which she appears. In the 
first she impersonates the queen by divine right ; years of 
captivity have not made her forget her privileges, and there 
is a tone of condescension even in her prayers which bespeaks 
the sovereign though fallen from her high estate. In the se- 

cond act she is the woman with all the feelings and passions 
of woman, preferring the gratifications of her vengeance to 
every sentiment of self-preservation. In the third act she is 
the lowly penitent, utterly unmindful of the things of this 
world ; al] her pride has vanished, her feelings of revenge have 
given way to softer impulses‘of pardon and oblivion ; the queen 
and the woman have totally disappeared ; she bows her head 

in lowly resignation, and offers up her life in atonement fot 
her past errors. This last phasis of the character was made 
peculiarly interesting by Mdlle. Rachel’s chaste rendering of 
the farewell scene with her domestics and friends, and, when 
she fell on her knees to implore Burleigh’s blessing, a feeling 





of tenderness and profound sympathy was visible on every 
countenance. The whole conception of the part was inimit- 
able ; and we feel assured that Marie Stuart may rank among 
Malle. Rachel’s happiest inspirations. J. de C. 


HayMarKeT THEATRE.—A new farce, entitled Grimshaw, 
Bagshaw, and Bradshaw, was produced on Tuesday night 
with most decided success, and owes its good fortune partly to 
the drollery of the dialogue, partly to the broad comic humour 
of Mr. Buckstone. Mr. Grimshaw, whom he represents, is a 
druggist’s assistant, who having to get up at an early hour in 
the morning greatly loves to retire to rest at an early hour in 
the evening. The fates stand in the way of his innocent pre- 
dilection, and as his room is so situated as to afford a convenient 
shelter for other lodgers in the same house he is exposed to all 
sorts of annoyances. Now he is taken for Mr. Bradshaw, who 
has eloped with Emily, niece of a sheriff's officer named Tow- 
zer, now for Mr. Bagshaw, whom the same Towzer is pursuing 
with a writ. The inflictions to which he is subjected give 
rise to a host of odd details, which would fall flat in descrip- 
tion, but which are exceedingly humorous when addressed to 
theeye. The fault of the piece is that it is somewhat too 
complicated, considering its slightness, and therefore lacks the 
decided clearness of Box and Cox, to which it is not altogether 
dissimilar. But the surprises of Buckstone, leading him at 
last to doubt his own identity altogether, are provocative of 
Jaughter throughout ; and the dialogue abounds with those 
peculiarly English pleasantries which give a native appearance 
to a work, although (as is probably the case here) it is built on 
a French foundation. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—Full houses have rewarded the 
exertions of the managers of this theatre. There has been no 
novelty during the week that requires notice. The benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean is fixed for Monday, when we 
have no doubt that the friends of the accomplished twain 
will raJly round them, and give them a bumper. 


Otympic Tueatre.—The entertainments at this house 
have been revived by the production of a farce called the Fire- 
eater. The scene is Jaid in the time of the Parliamentary 
wars, but the origin is evidently French. The hero of the 
piece, having enlisted because his hand is refused by the father 
of a village beauty, is informed that his comrades are in the 
habit of playing off practical jokes upon novices. In conse- 
quence of this information he endures real dangers because he 
—— them to be artificial; and even when he is about to 
be shot as a spy he laughs at his position. When at last he 
discovers that the perils he has passed are no jokes his natural 
timidity revives, and he faints at the thought of his desperate 
escapes. The idea of the piece is novel, though it is somewhat 
meagrely worked out, and it is rendered effective by the strongly 
seasoned acting of Mr. Compton. 

The benefit of Mr. Farren, the lessee, took place on Wed- 
nesday, on which occasion Miss Helen Fawcett and Mr. J. 
William Wallack performed the principal characters in the 
Lady of Lyons. The house was crowded. 


MaryLesonge.—The performances at this theatre continue 
to prove attractive. Pauline has been produced under another 
name, with Mr. Hoskins of Sadler’s Wells notoriety, for the 
principal character, which he personates with considerable 
effect. Mr. Doel is going through a series of characters of the 
Liston and Harley school. Mr. Wyld continues to excite the 
tisible muscles of the audience by his broad practical humour, 
and Miss Williams to elicit their applause by her vivacity in 
the Soubrette line of impersonations, Finally,. we have a 





melodrama in which a great Newfoundland dog is made to 
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rescue virgins, and detect midnight assassins. Although we 
could wish the performances here to be of a more legitimate 
kind, yet, as managers have got to pay their employees, as 
well as to please the critics, who can blame them for uniting 
these objects in any way in their power? 








CRUVELLI’S NORMA. 
(From the Daily News.) 

The repetition of Norma by Mademoiselle Cruvelli, ou 
Saturday evening, was even more successful, and made a 
deeper impréssion on the audience, than any of her previous 
performances of the part, She appears to have gradually be- 
come more and more imbued with the spirit of the character. 
Her action is spontaneous and impulsive. We see before us the 
impassioned woman whom she personates, and lose sight of 
the actress with her artificial gestures and statuesque poses, 
very beautiful and striking indeed, but too obviously premedi- 
tated and calculated for effect. Her performance on Saturday 
evening, for power and beauty of voice, clear execution of 
every passage, energy and feeling, could scarcely be surpassed. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The second, and professedly the last, grand morning con- 
cert for the present season took place on Monday, when the 
principal artists of the establishment, with the exception of 
Mademoigelle Sofie Cruvelli, assisted in the programme, which, 
with few exceptions, was composed exclusively of music of a 
light and popular character. The chief part in Mr. Thalberg’s 
ones of Florinda, which comes out on Thursday, being 

lotted to Mademoiselle Cruvelli, her non-appearance was 
readily accounted for. ‘The report of her illness is entirely 
without foundation, but at the same time it was wrong on 
the part of the management to have announced her name in 
the concert bills; and those who were attracted by the pro- 
gramme, in which Mademoiselle Cruvelli, and her sister were 
advertised to sing in several pieces, had good cause to be dis- 
satisfied with the loss of one of the great features of the 
selection. 

The concert heges with Beethoven’s splendid overture to 
Egmont, remarkably well played by the band. Mademoiselle 
Caroline Duprez then sang the beautiful air from St. Paul, 
“QO Jerusalem,” with a purity of style that declared a 
thorough appreciation of the music. Two pieces, essentially 
French in character, followed—a cavatina from Donizetti's 
Les Marlyrs, exceedingly well sung by Madame Giuliani, 
and the well-known bolero, ‘La chanteuse voilée,” executed 
to perfection by Madame Ugalde, to whose peculiar style of 
vocalization it was admirably adapted. The duet, “ Serbami 
ognor,’ from Semiramide, was a somewhat ambitious essay 
for Mademoiselle Duprez and Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand, 
who excel in music of a very opposite character. The duet 
from La Gazza Ladra, “ Come frenar,” was scarcely better 
suited to Mademoiselle Alaymo and Signor Coletti, who, 
among their many excellent qualities as vocalists, can certainly 
not lay claim to what is termed agilite. Madame Sontang 
sang, “On mighty pens,” from Haydn’s Creation, in a highly 
impressive nfanner ; and the fine voice of Madame Fiorentini 
found ample scope for display in Mozart's aria, “Deh parlate” 


(announced in the bills as an air from Ci ’s fe 
oratorio, J! Sacrifizio d’ Abramo). The! moet: desided ode! 
however, 


; The most decided effect, 
produced in the first part of the concert, was by Mr. 





Sims Reeves, who, by his energetic and spirited delivery of 
the air from Purcell’s King Arthur, “Come if you dare” 
(with chorus), roused the audience out of an unusual state of 
torpor, and gained a well-merited encore. 

The unpublished pieces of Paganini formed at this, as at 
the last, concert one of the special points of the programme, 
and Signor Sivori was again the executant. On the present 
occasion he repeated the “‘ Witches’ Dance,” and played for 
the first time, a morceau entitled “11 Mouvemente Perpetuo.” 
We must do Signor Sivori the justice to say, that as far as his 
own executionwas concerned, nothing could havebeen more perfect 
and satisfactory, and that the last piece, a kind of etude, in 
which the bow arm runs the risk of getting the cramp, was 
a masterpiece of mechanical dexterity. On the other hand, 
however, we have to reiterate our opinion, now confirmed 
irrevocably, that the music attributed to the late Paganini 
is but sorry trash, and that its permanent continuance in the 
obscurity of MS. would be no loss whatever to the art. The 
audience did ample justice to Signor Sivori by recalling him 
after each performance, but the applause bestowed was solely 
due to the merits of the violinist. 

In thesecond part of the concert the honours fell to Madame 
Sontag, who sang a bolero, by Besozzi (a composer unknown 
to fame), and the English (or, as some will have it, Spanish) 
ballad of « Home, sweet home,” the latter of which, given 
with the sweetest expression, was-unaminously re-demanded. 
The bolero of Besozzi, though lively enough, had no other 
claim to admiration than that which can never be withheld 
from skilful and effective orchestration ; the melody is null, 
the passages are threadbare, and the form inartificial ; but the 
arrangement of the orchestra covered a multitude of sins, 
and, together with the brilliant singing of Madame Sontag, 
obtained a success for the music of its obscure author entirely 
independent of its intrinsic merits. The air “ Sonda al mesta,” 
from Cenerentola, is one of those things which Signor 
Calzolari sings best. In the elegant florid style this vocalist 
is quite at home, which he fully established on Monday, by 
his almost faultless delivery of the uir in question. The comic 
duet from J/ Matrimonio, “ Se fiato in corpo avete,”’ thanks 
to the irresistible humour of Lablache, and the spirited co- 
operation of his son Frederic, produced its accustomed effect, 
and the last movement was encored with acclamations. One 
of the great hits of the second part was the air “ Roberto tui 
que j'aime,” which Mademoiselle Alaymo sang with so much 
passion and feeling that she was twice recalled at the con- 
clusion, and deserved the more praise for resolutely declining 
the encore she might so reasonably have accepted. Nei- 
dermeyer’s villanelle, Pour les attraits de Noble Dame,” 
from Marie Stuart, is one of the dullest pieces from a very 
dull opera, and the united talents of Madame Sontag, Madame 
Giuliani, Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand, Signors Gardoni and 
F. Lablache, with the introduction of the popular Scotch 
ditty, « Auld lang syne,” to boot, failed to render it attractive. 
Besides the pieces we have enumerated the band played the 
overtures to the Ruler of the Spirits (Weber), and Prometheus 
(Beethoven). Mr. Balfe conducted the whole concert, exeept 
the compositions by Paganini, which were directed by M. 
Tolbecque, and went much better than on the last occasion. 
On the whole the selection was hardly apres an estab- 
lishment possessing such great resources as Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The house was crowded in every part. 

Ii Prodigo was repeated on Friday. Norma on Saturday 
drew a large assembly, and passed off with immense eclut. 
Taken altogether it was certainly Cruvelli’s grandest and most 
forcible impersonation of the Draidess. Several entirely new 
points were made by the great artist in the closing scene of the 
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first act, where Norma discovers Pollio’s perfidy ; the most 
striking of which was the agony and despair made so evident 
in the rushing up the stage, and the wild waving of the hands 
as if she struggled with some thick cloud that strove to choke 
her in its dark embrace. 

This was thrilling and sublime. We-are not advocates for 
the entirely impulsive in acting, and fear that Cruvelli does 
not sufficiently depend upon art, or more properly, leaves too 
much to the instigation of the moment. However, when we 
see so great an effect proceeding from momentary impulse, we 
are not inclined to find fault with so much self-dependence as 
is indicated in Cruvelli. It must be remembered that if genius 
be the racehorse, art is the bridle which curbs, regulates, 
steers, and lands him safe at the goal. 

La Prova d'un Opera Seria was repeated after Norma, and 
again received with shouts of laughter. The charming Ugalde 
obtained another triumph by her brilliant and most captivating 


singin 
Ferran the opera and La Prova, a divertissement was 

iven, in which Amalia Ferraris and the principal chorographs 

anced so entirely to the satisfaction of the audience that they 
were honoured with a general recall. We were glad to per- 
ceive so distinguished a mark of favour paid to the undeniable 
abilities of the youthful and charming Mademoiselles Rosa, 
Allegrini, Jullien, Aussandon, Lamoureux, Esper, Kohlenberg, 
Soto, Pascales, Dantoine, &c., &c., whose efforts are hardly 
sufficiently prized by the visitors to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
La Sylphide concluded the evening’s performance, Marie Tag- 
lioai reaping more than the customary harvest of honours. 

Mr. Lumley is a lucky man. In one week he has a “special” 

prpavees by desire of Her Majesty, and a royal state night 

y command. This indeed is a regal compliment ; which, we 
believe, is unprecedented. The performance by special desire 
on Tuesday was {/ Prodigo. Her Majesty did not arrive 
until towards the end of the second act—but remained till the 
termination. She was accompanied by Prince Albert, the 
King of the Belgians and his two sons, and a numerous suite. 
The royal party appeared entirely gratified with the perform- 
ance. 





If any legend is better known than another, it is that which 
was popularly used to account for the fall of the Gothic 
monarchy in Spain. The ballads about the untimely fate of 
Don Roderic are among the most striking in the Spanish 
romanceros, and the story furnished Southey with a subject for 
one of his earlier epics. The Last of the Goths is now once 
more bron before the public as the hero of an opera, com- 
posed by Mr. Thalberg and written by M. Scribe. It is called 
Florinda, after the ill-fated maiden whose seduction by the 
Gothic King cuused her father, Count Julian, to aid the Arabs 
in their subjugation of Spain. : 

According to the libretto of the new opera, Rodrigo visits 
the Arab camp disguised asa brother Arab of considerable 
renown, his chief object being to see a young lady, whose life 
he has saved, and with whom he has, of course, fallen in love. 
He discovers that she is the daughter of Count Julian, the 
veteran governor of Setta, while she, ising her deliverer, 
is so horrified at the thought that she has become enamoured 
of an infidel, that she resolves to take the veil. Rodrigo, still 
disguised, visits the convent where she resides, and first raises 
her hopes by confessing that heis a Christian, then crushes 
them by declaring that he cannot marry her. She vittuously 
resists his equivocal courtship, but he carries her off by force, 
and her dishonour is the result of his audacity. In the mean- 
while the Moorish Chief, Munuzga, makes every attempt to 


shake the fidelity of the old Goutit, but all éxpedients fail till 
Julian finds that his family honour has been attacked. His 
child has returned to him in a state of mental aberration, and 
at a festival given to the King discovers that Rodrigo and the 
seducer are the same person, Julian, from vengeance, opens 
the gates of the city, Setta, to the Arabs, much to the dis- 
quietude of his son, Favila, who, though he regards family 
honour much, regards his country more. The situation is 
complicated by a visit from the guilty King, who offers to 
marry the wronged Florinda, and thus overwhelms the vin- 
dictive Count with remorse. The Arabs enter the town ; 
Favila dies resisting them; Julian, taking no pleasure in the 
golden rewards of his treachery, flings himself upon the body 
of his son, and the fate of the seduced and the seducer is left 
uncertain, for they are seen escaping in the distance. 

The old story, it will be seen at a glance, is much diluted 
by this treatment. The “ offer of marriage” steps in with 
singular weakness. Nor is anything gained by the expansion. 
Nor the vindictive Count, nor the patriotic son, nor the wronged 
daughter, nor the naughty monarch, forms the centre of a 
strong interest considered as a dramatic personage ; nor is there 
that presentation of historical tableaux which renders the books 
of Gustave, the Huguenots, and the Prophéte so remarkable. 
There is the complication of the French school, without its 
concomitant variety; there is the routine character of the 
Italian school, without its definite neatness. 

Mr. Thalberg has long enjoyed a European reputation as a 
composer for the pianoforte, an instrument upon which he is 
admitted to have excelled nearly all his contemporaries and 
predecessors. Whatever conflicting opinions'may exist about 
the intrinsic value of his works, when weighed in the balance 
with those of the “classical” writers, the fact of their “e; 
nality does not admit of a question. Mr. Thalberg—ai 
by wonderful mechanical aptitude, the joint attainment of un- 
remitting labour and a happy organization—invented a wholly 
new form of music for the piano, the declining influence of 
which at the present time must not be attributed to its author, 
but to the mediocrity of his imitators. To find anything 
fresh enough to excite attention and interest now out of ele- 
ments so completely “used up” would require an amount of 
ingenuity accorded to very few. What is threadbare cannot 
be mended. The limits of Mr. Thalberg’s first idea have 
been transgressed ; and the attempts of a host of bad copyists 
to create unceasing variety out of such slender materials have 
resulted in endless displays of incapacity. What the followers 
of Mendelssohn have done for the Lieder ohne worte the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Thalberg have effected for that especial class of 
fantasia which he originated, and, like Mendelssohn, ex- 
hausted. We make no comparison between {such opposite 
things, nor are we. disposed to accord to a style of music es- 
sentially light and ephemeral the chance of immortality that 
awaits those genial and exquisite melodies with which Men- 
delssohn was wont at once to utilize the moments devoted 
to his less serious labours, and to enrich the storehouse of the 
art. It is more than probable, however, that we are indebted 
to the growing indifference of the public towards the later 
pianoforte compositions of Mr. Thalberg and his followers for 
Florinda—the forerunner, we trust, still better dramatic 
essays. 

The general impression produced on us by a single hearing 
of the music of Florinda has been one of mingled sentiments. 
We confess we did not anticipate from Mr. Thalberg either 
the dramatic expression or the familiar acquaintance with the 
quality and use of orchestral instruments which his first opera 
displays ; nor did we look for the skilful combination of voices, 








the harmonic variety, and thé able conduct of finales and con- 
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certed pieces, which it betrays in a degree scarcely less re- 
markable. Having conceived our estimate of Mr. Thalberg’s 
powers from his pianoforte writings, and especialiy from his 
sonata in C minor, where his notions of form and development 
are most extensively set forth, we were led to expect some- 
thing very different from what we heard last night. That Mr. 
Thalberg has been at Vienna during the recess, studying 
under the famous contrapuntist Sechter, is, we believe, gene- 
rally known; but, though Sechter could communicate the 
rules and canons of composition, together with the secrets of 
their application, he could not furnish what nature alone has 
the power to give—a peculiar train of ideas, and a novel 
method in their arrangement. We shall not enter into an 
analysis of the music of Florinda, which is too elaborate to be 
judged without a closer intimacy than is to be obtained from 
a single hearing, but must content ourselves with a general 
statement of the impression it produced upon us, and a brief 
summary of those pieces which prodused the greatest effect 
upon the audience and upon ourselves. The drama is tragic ; 
and this may explain and defend the sombre tone reseed in 
the music, with rare intervals, from first to last. he extreme 
care and finish bestowed upon the orchastral accompaniments, 
“in the smallest as in the largest pieces, also tends to the same 
result, and the constant use of minor keys deepens the pre- 
vailing gloom. Mr, Thalberg allows the ear no repose ; and, 
while the obligato manner in which the various instruments 
are incessantly employed occasionally leads to new and beau- 
tiful combinations, there is an evidence of labour which 
ta the attention and derogates from the dramatic and 
v effect. Amid all this, however, the undeniable pre- 
sence of thought, and the careful study of the proprieties 
of expression, cannot fail to command respect. Every piece 
in the opera has been composed with a Tress urpose, and 
finished with elaborate completeness. Mr. Thalberg has en- 
deavoured to emulate the great masters in giving to the 
music of each of his personages a separate and individual 
colouring. The music allotted to Florinda is of the most 
arduous and trying character; but it is earnest throughout, 
and frequently reaches a high standard of expression. 
It has, however, a great and insuperable drawback, which it 
shares in common with certain noted operas of the French 
school. It taxes the resources of the singer to the utmost verge 
of the possible, and demands a range of notes from treble to bass, 
which probably no other vocalist of the present day can boast but 
Mademoiselle Sofie Cruvelli—for whom nevertheless the part 
was not originally composed, Mr. Thalberg having no patticular 
artist in view when he wrote. While, therefore, he must be 
considered fortunate in having found an executant like this 
young lady, endowed with extraordinar physical gifts, and a 
stamina which allows of a continued exhibition of dramatic force 
and energy through four long acts, without fatigue or failin 
strength, he would do well in his next opera to consult gen 
applicability rather than igs 2 means. The frequent re« 
course to the highest notes of the register, in of vehe- 
mence and excitement—notes that must uot merely be delivered 
with emphasis, but dwelt on and sustained—is wearing to the 
singer, and at the end must inevitably damage a voice of even 
greater power and fieshness, if that were possible, than that 
of Mademoiselle Cruvelli. The reason why so many voices 
are ruined at the Grand Opera in Paris, may be easily deduced 
from the obstinate mania, which possesses the composers most 
im vogue (Meyerbeer, Halévy, &c.), of thus misusing an instru- 
ment of such tenderness and uncertain stability. These gentle- 
men seem to think that the human voice has the same faculty 
of resistance which belongs to insruments of wood and brass. 
error is graye, and in warning Mr. Thalberg against it at 











the outset of his career as a composer for the theatre, we think 
we are rendering him aservice. Of the other characters in the 
opera, that of Count Julian is the most striking in its musical 
treatment. Of the two tenor parts, that of Rodrigo, the king, 
is the most genuine. Favila is nearly as uninteresting in the 
music as in the drama. In some of the concerted pieces, how- 
ever, this personage is brought out with sufficient force, and is 
of considerable importance as an agent in the general effect. 
Manuzza, the Moorish chief, is a comparative failure, although 
a striking opportunity was offered in his person for music of an 
individual character, to contrast with and relieve the others. 
Mr. Thalberg might with advantage have reflected upon the 
fine art and graphic boldness with which Gluck, in his [phi- 
genia, has made Thoas, the Scythian king stand out from the 
canvass. The page Theodomiro, is a nonentity, and it was 
hardly giving a fair chance to Mademoiselle Marie Cruvelli, 
the new contralto, to bring her before the public, for the first 
time, in so insignificant a part. 

The overture opens with a slow movement, the chief cha- 
racteristic of which is vagueness. The allegro, however, in 
E minor, contains some brilliant passages, and the whole is 
most elaborately instrumented, although the coda, in the 
major, is too noisy. The opening chorus in G, in which the 
Moorish soldiers dilate on the glories of the coming tourna- 
ment proclaimed by Munuzza, is founded, we are told, upon a 
veritable Moorish tune, which has the peculiarity attributed to 
the Arab music, of a strong accent on the second note of each 
measure. However this may be, the chorus itself is fresh and 
melodious. After some intermediate music, the burden of the 
chorus is resumed in the original key, and completes the intro- 
duction. The next piece worth noting is a cavatina, in which 
Rodrigo recounts to his his love for Florinda, whose life 
he has been the means of saving. This has some good points, 
but it is deficient in melody, and does not express very forcibly 
the sentiment of the words. The finale, which opens with a. 
chorus of Moors, a la marcia, contains a quintet, in A flat, for 
all the principal characters except Count Julian, which, be- 
sides the graceful turn of the melody, is enriched by varied 
and ingenious orchestral effects. An expressive romance, in 
F sharp minor, for Florinda, is also a remarkable piece in this 
finale, which winds up with great bustle and spirit. The 
faults of the first act are a want of melody, over-elaboration of 
the accompaniments, especially in the recitatives, and an entire 
absence of vocal phrases, which, from its great length (nearl 
an hour and a half), is felt to be tiresome. The second act is 
considerably shorter than the first, and more effective in pro- 
portion. It opens with a chorus of nuns, which, in addition 
toa flowing melody, is adroitly harmonized, and displays a 
good knowledge of the effects to be derived from the combina- 
tion of female voices. The next piece, an air for Count 
Julian, is exceedingly heavy, and the introduction of the lead- 
ing phrase in the allegro of the overture does not confer much 
charm upon the cabaletta. A scene, with chorus, for Florinda, 
who is about to take the veil, would be better if it were half as 
long. Both movements are in the minor key, which makes 
the whole monotonous. A duet for Rodrigo and Florinda, in 
which the Moor attempts to win over the daughter of Count 
Julian under the false pretext of his being a Christian, contains 
a charming phrase, announced by the oboe ( in the minor 
key), and an ensemble for the two voices “ Qual luce ris- 
plende”) with an accompaniment for horns, which is exceed- 
ingly pleasing and well written, The cabaleita of this duet is 
almost the only lively subject in the opera; but it has the 


} misfortune of being commonplace, and its simplicity is affected. 


The finale, describing the consternation of the nuns and friars 
at the sacrilege committed by Don Rodrigo in carrying off 
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Florinda from the convent, is not remarkable. The trombones 
have their hands full, but the general effect is more overwhelm- 
ing than impressive. The third act comprises some of the best 
music in the opera, and some of the feeblest. The duet in 
which Munuzza tries to tempt Count Julian from his allegiance 
is very long ; and the air of Favila, who dilates on the valour 
and loyalty of the Spaniards, is vapid and noisy. There are, 
however, some fine declamatory passages in the scene in which 
Florinda is deranged, and the ballet music, especially the first 
dance, in which the saxaphone, one of the happiest inventions 
of M. Sax, is agreeably employed, is light, sparkling, and in- 
strumented with considerable fancy. The finale, where Julian 
demands justice at the hands of the King, for his dishonoured 
child, Florinda recognises her seducer in Rodrigo himself, and 
Favila challenges the King to mortal combat, is the most ela- 
borate and the most effective piece in the opera. The agitato 
movement in F minor, describing the consternation arising 
from the discovery, is very stirring and dramatic ; and were 
the repetition of the principal motivo (a serious mistake) 
omitted, the effect would be still greater. The fourth act is 
somewhat tedious. It begins, however, with a beautiful can- 
tabilefor Florinda—one of the few absolutely melodious phrases 
in the work, The duet between Favila and Count Julian is 
heavy, and the following morceau d’ensemble, when the King 
offers to make the amende honorable by espousing Florinda, 
wears out the resources of the soprano, whose voice throughout 
the whole of this act, indeed, is kept on a continual strain. 
Another long duet for Florinda and Favila contains several 
good passages, and especially a short preghiera a due voce. 
The chorus of Moorish soldiers, with which the last act com- 
mences, has a certain characteristic wildness about it, which is 
elsewhere wanting. This, too, we understand, is founded on 
a national Arab tune. The concluding chorus, “ Vittoria, 
Vittoria,” is bold and animated, and brings about the climax 
with eclat. 

All the artists concerned in the execution of the opera 
worked with zeal and ability, and Mr. Balfe was indefatigable 
in his conduct of the orchestra. With the exception of a 
mistake at setting out, in the first dance of the ballet, where 
the chorus did not seem to understand the indications of M. 
Nadaud’s baton, there was no “slip” worth mentioning during 
the entire evening. The weight of the music fell chiefly 
upon Mademoiselle Sofie Cruvelli, who, in the part of 
Florindg, had, in all probability, a more difficult and oppressive 
task to perform than was ever before impused upon a dramatic 
singer. This was her first original character since her appear- 
ance in London, and we must own that Mr. Thalberg was 
more fortunate in having such an artist to represent his 
heroine than Mademoiselie Cruvelli in having such a part as 
Florinda to create. Although continually on the stage, and 
continually in positions of the most trying and arduous nature, 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli had not a single air or cavatina and 
very few continuous phrases to sing. Even where good voca- 
lization might have made the music effective, the elaborations 
of the orchestra were enough to perplex any singer, had she 
lungs of brass. Nevertheless, in spite of all -this, the genius 
and youthful energy of Mademoiselle Cruvelli triumphed over 
every obstacle, sat her powerful and resonant voice was heard 
with unimpaired force and beauty. Where she could get a 
cantabile phrase to herself—for example, in the short theme in 
F sharp minor, “ Di quel che a te deggio” (finale, act 1), and 
in the andante, “ Dolce ristoro ai mali” (opening of act 4), 
she sang with faultless expression and produced a contrast the 
more welcome from the rarity of its appearance. In the two 

last acts, where the higher register of her voice was called 
upon to do almost impossible duty, the energy of Mademoiselle 








Cruvelli was indomitable; and, while we could not but feel for 
the unmerciful labour allotted to her, we could not but admire 
the apparent ease with which she accomplished it, overcoming 
each successive difficulty with unabated good will, and singing 
to the last note without a vestige of weakness or declining 
power. Whether the splendid physique of Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli could long resist such severe trials as those imposed 
by the music of Florinda we shall not pretend to guess. In 
her acting, as in her singing, Mademoiselle Cruvelli entered 
with enthusiasm into the sentiment of the part, and when she 
was on the stage the heaviness and monotony of which we 
have complained was sensibly diminished by her exertions. 
Where dramatic effect: could be produced she produced it, In 
the first act she has little or nothing to do; but in the second, 
in the duet with Rodrigo, and in the agiiato immediately pre- 
ceding it, her acting was remarkably fine. Her mad scene in 
the third act was highly impressive, and in that which follows 
it, where she recognises the King as her seducer, she made 
several striking points But perhaps the best and most touch- 
ing stroke of all was in the scene with Rodrigo, Count 
Julian, and Favila, where the King offers to expiate his 
conduct by making Florinda his Queen. The look with 
which Mademoiselle Cruvelli regarded Rodrigo as he uttered 
the words, and the movement of deep-felt joy with which she 
threw herself on the shoulder of her father, Count Julian, as 
though anxious to shut out all doubt of the new-born and 
unexpected happiness, were eminently natural and beautiful. 
In short, Mademoiselle Cruvelli may be truly said to have 
been the good genius of Mr. Thalberg’s opera, since, without 
her, it might have fared more ill than its deserts. 

Of the other characters, that of Lablache was the most pro- 
minent. The great basso exerted himself to the utmost for 
the success of his son-in-law’s opera, singing and acting in his 
most forcible manner. Signor Calzolari Codigo) was in bet- 
ter voice than we have for some time heard him ; and Mr. Sims 
Reeves (Favila) sang the music allotted to that part with re- 
markable energy and power. The costume of the popular 
English tenor, however, excited particular attention, the pecu- 
liar covering of the legs suggesting irresistible comparisons 
with Malvolic, who adorned himself “ fantastically,” in the 
hope of pleasing his mistress. Signor Coletti did his best for 
the very ungrateful part of Munuzza. All we can say of 
Mademoiselle Marie Cruvelli is that she looked both handsome 
and comely as the page ; what she had to sing was so trifling 
that it did not give us any opportunity to judge of her preten- 
sions. The reception of the opera by the public was very flat- 
tering, but we fear this cannot be accepted as a guarantee of 
its enduring success. There were several encores, among 
which those really unanimous were accorded to the ensemble 
for two voices, ‘ Qual luce risplende” (Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
and Signor Calzolari), in the duet for Florinda and Rodrigo 
(act ii.), and the air of Mr. Sims Reeves (act iii.), ‘ Si prodi 
ispani.” The others were more forced than genuine, and had 
only the effect of augmenting the ennui of the audience. At 
the end of every act Mademoiselle Cruvelli and her coadjutors 
were forced to appear; and Mr. Thalberg was led on by 
Lablache after the finale of act 3, and twice after the conclu- 
sion of the opera, amid the most vociferous applause. But 
these displays of enthusiasm are, unfortunately, too frequent 
now-a-days to be relied upon, since genuine merit is not always 
their incentive, 

As for the manner in which the piece is put upon the stage, 
the style in which the groups are arranged, and the taste 
shown in the selection of the dresses, nothing can be more 
creditable. Taking all things into consideration, indeed, great 
praise is due to Mr. Lumley for making his theatre a field for 
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the production of original works, instead of following that old 
routine which constituted for so many years the whole science 
of operatic management. The house was crowded in every 
part, and among the audience was Her Majesty, who has 
yg Florinda to be performed at the State visit to» 
night. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Norma was repeated, with the last act of 
Fidelio, The combined performance attracted a crowded 
audience, but we very much question the policy of giving 
Beethoven’s masterpiece in a mangled form. The Royal 
Italian Opera sets up for a model lyric theatre, but the repu- 
tation it has gained must be sadly endangered by this strange 
and unaccountable mode of procedure. For the first time 
since Fidelio was composed, it has been represented on the 
stage mutilated and disfigured. The performance of the one 
act was, nevertheless, splendid. Tamberlik and Formes were 
in admirable voice, and both sang with immense effect. 
Madame Castellan also threw her best energies into the part 
of the heroine, and altogether the opera passed off with great 
enthusiasm. But the better it was sung, the more we regretted 
that it should have been meddled with in any possible way. 

On Tuesday the Prophete was given for the second time. 
The great feature of the night was Mario, who appeared to 
have entirely recovered from his late indisposition, and sang 
with all his wonted power, energy, and beauty. The house 
was crowded from floor to ceiling. 

Another crowded audience attended the performance of the 
Huguenots on Thursday. The cast was powerfully strength- 
ened by Tamburini resuming his original part (at the Royal 
Italian Opera), of St. Bris, which in the great barytone’s 
hands, was as energetic, earnest, und striking as ever. ‘The 
grand conspiration scene went all the better for Tamburini’s 
assistance. 

The Queen has signified her intention to visit the theatre 
in state on Thursday next, and has commanded the Flauto 
Magico, of Mozart, the cast of which will include Grisi, Cas- 
tellan, Mdlle. Ana Zer (engaged purposely for the Queen of 
Night), Formes, Mario, Ronconi, and Tamburini. The 
State Box, we are informed, will be fitted up on the same 
style of elegance and splendour as on the former occasion of 
the Royal command night. 





Miscellaneous. 


_ Oncan Perrormance at tHe Crystan Patnace.—The follow- 
ing is the By, ae of a performance by the distinguished 
organist, Mr. George Cooper, (organist of St. Sepulchre’s) on 
the Grand Organ, in the eastern gallery of the Great Exhi- 
bition, built by the eminent manufacturers, Gray and Davison, 
9, New Road, Fitzroy Square, London, on Saturday afternoon :— 
Part I.—Fantasia, Hartmarm ; Pedal Fugue, Seb. Bach; Slow 
Movement, “The Organist’s Manual,” Mozart; Chorus, “ God of 
br and (Seasons) Haydn; Slow Movement, Hauptman; Chorus, 
“Fixed in his everlasting seat,” Handel. Part 11.—Qverture 
Saul, (three movements) Handel; Aria, MSS. Mozart; Pedal 
Fugue, Seb th; Aria, “Ave Maria,” Schubert; Fugue, 
cee Chorus, “‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,” (Israel in Egypt) 

ndel, 

Vauxnatt Garpens.—The grounds of this establishment were 
thrown open on Monday, to the supporters of the benevolent insti- 
tution known as the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. The attend- 


ance of company was more than usually numerous; there could 








——$—, 


not have been less than five thousand persons assembled by 9 o'clock, 
and a crowd was then at the doors of the gardens struggling for 
admission. ‘The arrangements were, however, so good that accom- 
modation was found for all, and everybody had an opportunity of 
seeing and enjoying all that took place. The usual entertainments 
of the evening attracted the attention of the visitors, and the extra- 
ordinary feats of Mademoiselle P. Cuzent and Madame Lejars in 
the equestrian circle, with the display of talent by other artistes, 
drew forth the loud and hearty applause of the spectators. The 
appearance of this very old and very favourite place of recreation 
is, under the present proprietary, better than it has been for many 
years. The whole has an appearance of freshness and good taste ; 
little is left for the public to wish for or require. 


Miss Sreetx, the well known vocalist, gave a Matinée Musicale 
on the 17th of May, at the New Beethoven Rooms, which were 
crowded by the admirers of the fair artist. She was assisted by 
Miss Brienti, Mr. Frank Bodda, Miss Birch, and Mr. Manvers, in 
the vocal department. Bodda sang Ricci’s barcarolle, ‘‘Sulla poppa,” 
with so much humour as to be called for a second time. Miss 
Birch was heard to great advantage in “ Quila voce.” Mr. Manvers’ 
style of singing improves every year ; Duggan’s song of “ Madelina,” 
was excellently interpreted by him. There were only tvo instru- 
mental solos in the programme, viz., Mendelssohn's Rondo Ca- 
priccio in E minor, beautifully played by Miss Kate Loder, and 
Oberthur’s harp fantasias, “‘ La Cascade,” and his Nocturno, “ Sou- 
venir de Boulogne,” executed in that finished style for which that 
gentleman’s performance is already generally appreciated. “La 
Cascade ” being but a short prelude was encored. Of the fair bene- 
ficiaire we have but to add that she sang all her songs in a very 
chaste and finished style, as. we naturally might expect from so 
popular a singer as Miss Steele. We trust this lady will often 
afford us the pleasure of listening to her charming voice. 


Fiscnor.—This celebrated critic, philosopher, composer, and 
pianist of Vienna, has arrived in town, being selected by the 
Viennese government as one of the jurors for the awardment of 
the prizes in the Austrian department of the Grand Exhibition. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—-Perhaps the institution to which 
the Great Exhibition of all Nations has been the most propitious 
is the Sacred Harmonic Society, which during the last two months 
has been crowded to suffocation at every performance. The reason 
is sufficiently obvious. The performances at Exeter-hall are not 
only to the taste of our provincial friends, to whose grand 
musical festivals they bear a close resemblance, but are something 
quite new to our continental visitors. At no other city in Europe, 
except at stated intervals—once in three years, for instance, as at 
the festivals of the Rhine towns—can such an assemblage of voca- 
lists and instrumentalists be heard as in London. The twenty 
annual concerts of the Sacred Harmonie Society must be ranked 
among the greatest art attractions of this vast metropolis, where 
so many things worth seeing and hearing are to be seen and heard. 
The Messiah, the Creation, and Elijah have been the oratorios 
most frequently played since the opening of the Crney Palace. 
On Friday night, in last week, Eljah was performed for the last 
time but one. The principal singers were, Misses Catherine Hayes, 
Eliza Birch, Dolby, and Williams ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Novello, 
and Herr Formes.. The execution, under the able direction of 
Mr. Costa, was one of the most effective and striking we remember. 
The hall was absolutely crammed, and among the audience was 
observed an immense number of foreigners, upon whom the grand 
ensemble of geven hundred singers and players, employed upou the 
subiime choruses of Mendelssohn's greatest masterpiece, appeared 
to make a profound impression. The principal singers were quite 
as excellent in their way 4s the chorus, which seemed to be moved 
to unusual exertion. We have rarely heard Miss Catherine Hayes 
and Herr Formes more effective, Misses Dolby and Williams more 

rfect, Miss Eliza Birch more intelligent and careful, or Mr. Sims 
Mae (whose last air, ‘‘ Then shall the righteous,” was faultlessly 
executed) more entirely at home with the music. In short, the 
performance was worthy of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and of 
the music of Mendelssohn. Elijah was repeated last night with 
equal effect. 
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Mr. G. A. Osnorne’s Matinee Mostcars.—Mr. Osborne’ 
one of the pianists and composers for the piano who have done 
most honour to the English school of music, gave his annual 
matinée on Tuesday inthe Hanover-square Rooms, before a crowded 
and fashionable audience. As usual, Mr. Osborne’s programme 
was chiefly formed of classical materials, He was assisted in the 
performance by Signor Sivori (violin), Signor Piatti (violoncello), 
and Miss Catherine Hayes and Herr Stockhausen (vocalists). 
Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte trio, by Mr. Osborne, Signors Sivori 
and Piatti, was a vigorous and animated performance ; and not 
less effective in a different way was another trio, in A, by the 
same exécutants, a graceful and ably written concertante, the com- 
position of Mr. Osborne himself. Besides these, Mr. Osborne 
introduced other works of his own—a brilliant and clever fantasia 
on themes from Don Giovanni, and an elegant caprice, entitled 
Inquietude et Bonheur, to which he united a nocturne study of 
Chopin, all of which were played in a highly finished manner, and 
elicited the warmest applause. Miss Catherine Hayes was unani- 
mously encored in the air, “ Ah mon fils,” from the Prophete, and 
Herr Stockhausen exhibited his accustomed taste and intelligence 
in two of Schubert’s prettiest éeder —“ Who is Sylvia ?” and “ Hark 
the lark,” both from Shakspeare. Herr Heinrich Bohrer accom- 
panied the vocal music in a very satisfactory manner. 


Mr. Szexery’s Seconp Eveninec Concert was given in the 
New Beethoven Rooms, on Friday, June 27th. Hummel’s Quin- 
tett for pianoforte—M. Szekely ; Violin—-Reményi ; Viola—Witt ; 
Violoncello—Piatti; Contra Basso—Bottesini; was played very 
charmingly, ‘the solos of Piatti and Bottesini eliciting the loudest 
applause. Herr Stoffreger sang Fesca’s “ Der Wanderer” in a 
praisworthy manner. M. Reményi gave the lst part of Vieux- 
temp’s concerto in E major. His style of playing is somewhat 
forced and. his bowing not remarkable for elegance; nor is his 
intonation at all times perfect. Nevertheless, Herr Stoffreger was 
applauded liberally. Miss Steele sang Haydn’s “ Fidelity ” and 
Molique’s delightful song, ‘‘ If o’er the boundless sky,” with much 
expression and feeling, and, in consequence of Mdile. Lavina not 
making her appearance (for which an apology was made), ‘“‘ Where 
the bee sucks,” in which she received a hearty encore. Mr. J. 
Thomas played a fantasia on the harp and displayed his usual 
good taste, expression, and clear execution. M. Szekely played 
a fantasia solo, also one with violoncello obligato accompaniment 
with Signor Piatti, both of which were much applauded. Miss 
Annie Pelzer’s fantasia on the concertina pleased generally. The 
great lion of the evening was, of course, Bottesini, whose contro- 
basso solo, as usual, created a furore. Herr Stoffreger sang 
Cristell’s ‘“‘ Mien Wunsch,” and the concert concluded with the 
last movement of Hummel’s quintett. 


Messrs. H. anv R. Biacrove’s Tarrp Quartrett anp Soto 
Concert took place in the Concert-rooms, Mortimer-street, on 
Thursday morning, the 3rd instant. It commenced with Mozart's 
quartett in F major, which went off with great eclat, Schubert's 
ballade, “ Le Berger sur la Montagne,” sung by Mrs. Endersohn, 
with clarinet obligato by Mr. Lazarus, was charmingly executed ; 
and Mendelssohn’s trio in C miuor, for pianoforte (W. 8. 
Bennett), violin (H. Blagrove), and violoncello (Mr. Hancock), was 
an equally striking performance. The brilliancy of the Allegro, 
the expression of the andante, the playfulness of the scherzo, and 
the energetic and classical character of the finale was such as to 
elicit the warmest applause. Mr. R. Blagrove's fantasia on the 
concertina was received with much favour. The Romanee, by 8. 
W. Waley, and two melodies, by Molique, for violin, by Mr. H. 
Blagrove (accompanied on the pianoforte by W.S. Bennett), were 
performed in the most delightful style. Mrs. Endersohn gave much 
expression in Mr. W. S. Bennett's lovely song “ ‘T’o Chloe in sick- 
ness,” and the fresh beauties of the “ May dew,” by the same vom- 
poser, were well brought out. ‘Time will not allow us to give a 
more lengthened account of this excellent concert, still we cannot 
omit to mention a great treat in a new Nonett, by Onslow, which, 
by ad pes exccllence and the exquisite performance of the artistes, 

veted the attention of the audience to the last ‘moment, and was 
rewarded by the greatest applause. f 


tures on the art of cultivating the voice was delivered at the Hano- 


ver Square Rooms on Friday, oY Signor Annelli, late singing 
master to the Princess Augusta, The Lecture was illuatrated by 
Miss Livingstone and Miss Menville, who after performing a series 
of graceful exercises explanatory of the method, gave most satis- 
factory assurances of its excellence: the.former by singing some 
ballads very sweetly, and the latter by her forcible delivery of “ Nou 
fu Sogno” and the “Il Segretto” from; Lucrezia. Although 
pupils of but eight or nine months, the young ladies exhibited 
great fluency of execution and a great appreciation of the music. 

Reunion pes Arts.—The usual weekly meeting of this ps 
was held on Monday last, at the New Beethoven Rooms, at whic 
the following artistes, amongst others, assisted: Mesdames Ver- 
davainne, Goffrie, Lemaire, and Rummell; and M. M. Goffrie, 
Tourneaux, and Day. The concert went off with its accustomed 
éclal, and amongst the principal features may be mentioned a duet 
of Osborne and De Beriot, from “ Guillaume Tell,” in which 
Madame Verdavainne and her “partner” at the pianoforte dis- 
played much ease and grace in the course of their performance, 
The rooms were well attended. - 








Avbertisements. 


MR, CRIVELLI 


EGS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 

of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 

residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music-sellers, 

* Soon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HERE is a VACANCY for an Alto voice. Candidates must 
present cert'ficates ot good character, and of hav.ng been communic ints. Tes- 
timonials of musical ability will be required a d candidates are expected to be 
good choirmen, and also possess good voices. Salary £50 perannum. Attendance 
daily. Apply to Mr. Bennett, Organist. 
SIC, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MU 








STREICH... Le: Hirondelles. 
RICHARDS . Mid-ummer Day. 
RICHARDS « Moonlight 
KICHAKDS oo Danish Air. 
RICHARDS soe Pastorale 
PRAEGER . Momeni Joyeux. 
PRAEGER os Nocturne Romantique, 
KUHE on Styriens, 
SILAS o Amaranth. 
SILAS . La Primavera. 

(4 quatre Mains.) 
THALBERG Prophete. 
SCHULTZ Mélodie. 
WOLFF aoe os Euryanthe. 
WOLFF Preciosa. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


NEW DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 





THALBERG Beatrice di Tenda 

ROSELLEN Deux Meiodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2. 
ROSELLEN Fal D’andorre. 

WOLFF Valse Original. 

WOLFF Beatrice di Tenda. 

SILAS a La Primavera, Bagatelle. 
KALLIWODA , oe Invitation 4 la danse. 

OSBORNE 4 Plume de Perles 

SCHULTZ Duo L’espagniola. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
SKETCH of the succcessive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 
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CRAMER'S STUDIES: 


HE First Volume of this Work is now Published in the 
upright form, newly revised and corrected by the Editor, and divided into four 

parts, Price, 6s, each. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HELLER’S STUDIES. 


P. 16—‘ THE ART OF PHRASING.” Twenty-four Studies, 
in all the major and minor keys; in Three Books, . 
‘*They teach style and execution together, through the fascinating medium of 


music, at once simple, expressive, and 4 


HELLER’S SECOND SET OF STUDIES. 
Op. 45—Twenty-five Studies, introductory to the *‘ Art of Phrasing,” and asa 
Preparative to the Studies and Works of the Modern Composers ; in T'wo Books, 


each 63, 
HELLER’S THIRD SET OF STUDIES.. 
Op. 46—Thirty “‘ Etudes Mélodiques et Progressives;” in Three Books, each 6s. 


HELLER’S FOURTH SET OF STUDIES. 
Op, 47—Twenty-five ‘‘ Etudes pour former au Rhythme et 1’ expression ;” in 
Three Books, each 5s, 
Catalogues of Stephen Heller's Works to be had of his Publishers, Wessel and 
Co,, 229, Regent-street. 


MEYERBEER’S SONGS, 


ENGLISH Version, Edited by FRANK ROMER, are now 
published by Campheli, Ransford, and Co., British aud Foreign Musical Pre- 
sentation Library, 56, New Bond Street. 


MESSRS, COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


THE TONY-WALZER. By Labitzky.—Her Majesty's State 

Balls.—The following beautiful positions were performed by Mr. Boosé’s 
Band on the above occasion, and were Le ge | fully appreciated:—Labitzky's 
Morning Star and Tony Waltzes, also the Leipzig Galop—Strauss’s Swallow Waltzes 
and Kathinka Polka—and Musar.’s Champagne Quadrilles, Price 2s and 3s each.— 
N.B. The above Dances were also perform d by the Brothers Labitzky and their 
celebrated Band, at Cambricge House, on the 6th ins'ant. 


Ts GREAT GLOBE QUADRILLES. y Stephen Glover. 
Piano, 3s, Duets, 4s. Also, by the same distinguished Author, Mamma’s 
Quadrille, Papa’s ditto, Selos, each, 3s; Duets, each, 4s.—Msmma’s Galop, 2s; 
Papa’s Polka, 2s,—Osborne’s Quadrill-, 3s ; Duet, 4s.—The Six Palace Band Marches, 
each, 2s.—Royal Hyde Park March, 3s,—Home March, 3s.—Alpine March, 2s 6d.— 
Prince Arthur’s March, 3s.—-The Retreat March, 2s, and Fantasia on Airs of All 
Nations, 4s. 


STEPHEN HELLER’S latest. PIANOFORTE PIECES.— 

Students ofthe piano’orte will find in ‘he following worksof the above distinguish- 
ed author an unusual degree of ment exited alike for the saloon and the practice rcom, 
viz:—Chant du Chasseur, 2s; L'Adiew du Soldat, 2s; Chant du Berceau, 2s; 
Arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Chant d’Amour, 28; ditto Parting Song, 2s; ditto 
Chant de Féte, 2s. 


UCKEN’S POPULAR BALLADS, (Author of “Trab, Trab”), 
Words by Wm. Ball and R, Lincoln Cocks:—‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” 2s; 
“Of, Off Away,” 2s; ‘Sweet May.” 2s; ‘ Boatman’s Sorg,” 2s; ‘Come Sweet 
Maid,” 2s; ‘ Where’er a Cot,” 2s; In Vain I Court,” 29: **O! My Love’s Like” 
(duet), 38; ‘‘ Two Birds Flew” (duet), 3s;.‘! Why so Timid?” 2s; “ Slumber Song,” 
2s; Jetty Treffz’s much admired “ Trab, Tb,” with an illustrated title, 2s; “Lhe 
Guardian Angel,” 3s; ‘‘ Off, and Away,” 2s; and ‘‘The Tear,” 2s. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC, by Brinley Richards.—‘ The Vision,” 


“The Angel’s Song,’’ each 2s; '*The Sturm Marsh Galop,” ‘Poor Mary 
Anne,” ‘*The Ash Grove,” and “The Rising of the Lark,” each 3s. 


O€KS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY FOR JULY IS NOW 
READY, Price 2d; stamped, 3d. 


ESSRS. COCKS’S VERY SUPERIOR PIANOFORTES, 22 
GUINEAS and upwards, The ‘Musical World,” referring to the inferior 
kind of pianos offered for sale, says—‘* Not that the instruments of Messrs. Cocks 
are dear—on the contrary, they ate as cheap es the valueless instruments just men- 
tioned, but they have the advantage of being firmly and compactly made, of the best 
(and the best seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune for any length of 
time.”—N.B.. May be had, gratis, and postage free, deseriptive lists with drawings, 
and the best method of keeping pianys in tuue. 
An ERARD’S elegant double-action HARP, cost 120 guineas, nearly equal to new, 
joss only 60 guineas, with packing-case and leather cover complete ; a single-action 
arp, ty the same maker, price 15 guineas. 
London: 6, New Burlington-Strect. Publishers to Her Most Excellent Majesty the 


Queen, 
NB. Now ready, gratis, and postage free, part FX of Messrs, Robert Cocks and Co’s 
Cat -logue of their latest publications. M4 


TBE WORLD IS A FAIRY RING, Ballad. written, by Eliza 




















posed by Joseph Philip Knight; composer of Venice, 
Gather Ocean Dreams, Bong of Early —— atina 
The Habyy day, The Old and New Year, Her cheek was oa one a 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


({ONDUCTOR MR. COSTA.—On FRIDAY next, 11th July, 
\/ Haydn’s CREATION. Vocalists—Miss Catherine Hayes Miss Birch, 
Sims Reeves and Herr Formes. The Orchestre, the most extensive availa le in 
Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. 
Seatety’ yr ape" 53.; aus ry —. seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the 
's office, 6, in Exeter 1, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. A ul 
Oratorio will be performed on Friday 18th July. vt ° me 


MUSICAL UNION, 


RIGHTH and LAST MATINEE, Tvgspay; July 8, at half-past 
8 o'clock. | Quartet, E flat, No. 10, Beethoven, Duet, in -D, piano and 
violone‘ilo, Mendelssohn. Quistet, A minor, No. 12—Onslow. Pianoforte so 

C. Hallé. Solo, contra basso—Bottesini. Executants~Laub, Deloffre, Hill, 
Webb, Piatti, and Bottesini, Pia: ofirte—Charles Hallé. Visitors’ tickets, half a 
guinea each, to be had at Cramer and Co’s., Regent-street. Members desirous of 
subscribing for a proof copy of M. Baugniet’s picture, containing portiaits of 
eighteen artists, are requested to give their names to Dir. Ollivier, at the rooms 
next Tuesday. J. ELLA, Director. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


HE LAST PERFORMANCE this Season (for MR. 

ROUSLEL®T’S Benefit), on Wednesday, July 9th, at 8 o’clock. Messrs. 

Ernst, Sainton, Cooper and Sivori; Messrs. Hill, R lot, and B ini; Madlle. 
Coulon, and Miss Dolby. 


PROGRAMME. —Mozart, Quartet No. 4, Spohr, Duet for Violin and Tencr by 
Messrs. Sivori and Ernst. Classical Song, Miss Dolby. Rousselot, Quintett, No 
3, with contra basse by Bottesini, and led by Ernst. Mendelssobn, Trio No, 2, 
Song, Mirs Dolby. Beethoven, Quartet, No.9. Duo Brilliant, Violin and Contra 
Basse, Sivori and Bottesini. 


Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.: Unreserved Seats, 7s.; to be obtained of Messrs. 
Rovssgtor and Co,, 66, Conduit Street, Regent Street, and at the principal 
music sellers. 


Principal « haracters by Madame Grisi, Madame Castellan, Mdlle. Angri, Malle. 

Cotti, Merr Formes, S:gnor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Ferrari, Signor 

Rommni, Signor Mei, Signor Soldi, and Signor Maio. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—-M R. COSTA. 
Commence at Eraut o’Crocx. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


MR. JOHN THOMAS 


Ov Pen-y-Bont, Principal Harpist at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, will give a 


MATINEE MUSICALE, 


By the kind permission of Lady Hall (of Llanover), at her residence, No. 9, Great 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, on Wednesday, July 9th, 1851, on which occasion he 
will be assisted by Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cipriani Potter, an seve- 
ral other eminent artistes, whose names will be ora ad. To 

at half past Three o’clock precisely, and terminate about half past Five. Single 
Tickets, one guinea; family ‘Tickets-(to admit four) three guiness, may be had at 
all the principal music warehouses, and of Mr, Thomas, 27, Graiton Street, Fitzroy 


HEALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT ! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 
Stomach, when in anost hopeless state.— Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 
Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. To 
Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to perfeet health, at a time when I thought I was on the 
brink of the grave. I had consultedseveral eminent Doctors, who, after doing what 
hey could for me, considered my case hopeless. I had been suffering from a Liver 
and Stomach complaint of long standing, which during the last two years got s0 
much worse, that every one considered my dition as hop I, ag a last re- 
source, got 4 Box of your Pills, whichsovn gave relief, and by persevering in their 
use for some weeks, together with rubbing nght and morning your Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, I have by their means ‘alone got completely 
o knows me. 























f If and body wh 
cured, and to the astonishment o: weds aa y Marrmaw LARVST. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the follow CC ints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Livercom’ 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Piles orms of all 
plaints Deb:lity Gout Lt gins SR kinds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofula or sWeakness, fro 
Skin Lec Hp ee once yg aad caus 
Bowel compisintsErysipelas ofi :mmat Throats -y &C. 
Colics . Jaundice Tie-Doulourenx 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hotzoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple-bar, 
London, and most all respectable Druggists.. and Dealers in Medicines throughou 
the civilised World. at the following prices=+3 #, 19d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., lls., 22%., and 
33s. each Box. There isa considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
a heparin amet im every Disorder are affixed to each 
x. 





* Loudon: Z. T. Putday, 45, High Holborn: 




































WER MAJESTY?S” WEAT RES . “i 


BY COMMAND. 
HE QUEEN having signified her gracious intention to Visit 


Her Majesty's Theatre in State, a 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place this evening (Saturday), July 5th by Command of Her Majesty: 
when will be repeated the highly successful new grand opera, composed ex- 
pressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre by Sigismund Thalbeig, the poem by Scribe, the 
Italian libretto by Giannoni, entitled 
FLORINDA, 
Or tHe Moors 1x SPAIN. 
With new scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. 


Count. Julian (Governor of Ceuta), Signor LABLACHE. 
Florinda (his daughter)... ov Mdlle. SOFIE CRUVELLI. 


Rodrigo (King of the Goths) Signor CALZOLARI. 
‘Teodomiro (his page) ig Malle. MARLE CRUVELLI. 
Favilla Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Munuzza (the Moorish Chief) Signor COLLETTI. 
In the Third Act a Divertissement (M auresque et Espagnol) arranged by M. Paul 
Taglioni, exeeuted by Mclles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoreaux, Dantonie, Esther, 
Paseales, &c. 
The Opera to commence at Eight o’clock, 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the box-office of the theatre. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
First appearance in England of the Twenty-eight SPANISH DANCERS, 
N MONDAY, JULY 7, when will be produced (for the first 
time) the favourite ballets of 
LA FERIA DE SEVILLA, CURRA LA GADITANA, 
LA JITANA IN CHAMBER], 
In which will be introduced the following celebrated dances :—El Vito, La Manola, 
El Jaleo de Terez. La Fan ansia Kspanola, La Seguidillas Jitanas, La Jere, zana, 
El Jaleo dela Pandenta, and the celebrated Pas La Danza Valenciana, suppo: ted 
+ by Sensrits Don Apetra Camara, Lenora Dona Adela Equerre, Lenerita Dona 
Dolorez Ruiz, Lenerita Dona Concepien Ruiz, Lenerita Dona Susana Aguader, 
Lenora Dona Francisca Bueone. The whole under the direction of Don Antonio 
Ruiz, Maitre de Ballet of Il Teatro del Citco, Madrid. Leader of the Ballet-—Don 
Hippelite Krudis. To commence at 8 o'clock. 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


PROGRAMME OF 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


MR, 

Second and last performance this Season, of 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
ON WEDNESDAY MORNING JULY 9th. 


To commence at Three, and terminate at Five. 














PART I. 
Trio 1x B Frat Mixnor.—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 


























—Messrs. BriIntey Ricwarps, Ernst and Piatt 
(Dedicated to Beethoven)...... Cipriani Potter. 
Allegro con Brio. 
Acagio. 
Scherzo - Trio. 
Rondo allegro moderato. q 
Arta—“ Ah! mon fils’—Miss Caner tive Havgs,..c0.. sues -Meyerbeer. 
Soto, gp ea eras gee aay RiIcnHaRpDs. 
Oonlight Serenade (by desire)... ...sssseesserceseecerers 
Caprice in F Minor... : Richsrds, 
Study in E Major .........scessssesceeeee sss seeseeee =Sterndale Bennett. 
La Truite ig er. 
Soro~Contra-Basso—Signor BorrEspint .... wssnuee  Bottessini, 
TEMA cox VARIAzoNnI—-Pianoforte and Violoncello— 
Mr. Bainter Ricnarps and Signor Prarrt Mendelssoh 
PART II. 
Granpb Sonata 1% E Mrinor—Pianoforte and Wiehipnss Mr, 
Brin.ey Ricuagps and Herr Exnst... serserssrovee Steibelt. 
Allegro Agitato. 
Adazio. 
Rondo, 
ARIA— —Miss CaTHERINE HAYEsS...... FP. Mori. 
Soto, PiaNorontR—Mr BRINLEY AE RURNON 
Souvenir de Bellini (MS )... tbs bod sesecee Richards. 
reo Bt Sharp, ......+. «eee Chopin, 
anis ational Air “(6 desire)... soeeee . 
(Den tappre L la ae } Richards 
Dvuett—Zweis.immige itm: 200 900 cen cones soe cvegessaases ove cveeee 
PORES Sy eco Mendelssohn 
Maiglickchen... 


Mi 8 Cataerixe Hayes ‘and “Madame MaAcrannen 
Duo Concertante—Violoncello aud Contra-Basso— 
Signor Prattt and Signor BoTressinti .....0« 
Conductor—Mr. FRAN K. MORI. 
Broadwood’s Patent Grand Pianofortes will be used at these Concerts. 
Reserved Seats Twelve Shillings. Single ‘Tickets, Eight Shillings, 
To be had at all Music Sellers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset-street, 
Postman-square. 










N THURSDAY NEXT, JULY “10th, will be performed, by 
command of Her Majesty, Mozart's celebrated Opera, 
TL FEAUTO OMAGHUOed 22 to amie 
Her Majesty having her’ ious ithe R 
ny, set Hime ee ay nay that occasion, The principal « characters in the 
Opera will be performed eg = 
Madile ane ANN 


(Being her _— che MORBA, ce 


Made 


a a ar) doBen li. 





it ad OM 


e 


Her fi tale, VNTALES Engla' bai And 
(Her eat apearance fn glan né 
e VIARDOT. 

bg pty 

r STIGELLI,: ‘\ May fho1e od 
Signor SOLDI, 
Signor MET, 
Signor POLONINI, 
Signor RONCONI,: And 
Sfgnor MARIO. ‘ 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT: “GARDEN, 
FIRST NIGHT OF ¥ PURITANT. 
GBISI,, TAMBURINI, MARIO. 
FIRST APPEARANCE. OF SIGNOR, RONCONI 


N TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 8th,, will, be performed for 
the first time ‘these three years, Bellini’s favourite ape 





I PURIT ANE hae 
Elvira beet f ores) METER ore. Met e GRISI, 
Henrietta gee eos Mae Corre 
valton 204 o> bee p iimor LONINI, 
Georgio . _ -* KA gnor TAMBURINI. 
ure ee ook aay 1°) be 10.) 
Riccardo fs ia f his ) ‘Signor RONCONT. 
> rst pearance season, i 
Bruno é 7” Signor SOLDI. 
Composer, Director’ of the Musié! and’ Condudter, Mr. COSTA, * 
By aa; > al at Eight. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the; Box:Oifice 
of the Theatre. 





NEW BEETHOVEN..ROOMS. 
27, QUEEN ANNE. STREET, 


MADLLE. ELISE ERINITZ’S 


MATINEE MUSICALE | 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, JULY ere 


TO COMMENCE AT TWO O’CLOCK. =“ abe 








VOCALISTS. 
Miss CATHERINE HAYES, set 
Mapiite. ANNA ZERR, Maviiz. GRAUMANN, 
Miss BINKES. *” 
Miss OCTAVIA’ FRASER, 
Herr REICHART. 
Signor MARCHESI. Sicnor CIABATTA, 
Mr. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM. 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Pianoforte, Mapiie. ELISE KRINTTZ. ~~! 
Harp, Mavamt PARISH ALVARS, 
Violin, Mx. LEON REYNIER, » Violoncello, Mr. ROUSSELOT 
Coxpuctors, Mr. LAVENU. ann Mr. FRELON / 
TICKETS 10s. 64. RESERVED SEATS, 15s... 
To be had of Cramer, Braz, and Co., 201, ent Reeee ‘at it the 


principal Music Warehouses and Libraries : 3 and of Mddle,: Kriitz 
7, Great Marlborough Street. 


heed 





> 
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